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STATE PROGRAMS. OF SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT: AN OVERVIEW 

Improving .thequality of education. in a time of fiscal 
uncertainty is becoming one of the major education 
challenges of -the 1980s, ffo meet that challenge, state 
education leaders are developing a wifle variety of 
innovative and .successful school improvement activities* 
In the -past-> few years activities directed toward, 
ijO^proving the* quality of education have been initiated 
in many states at both the local and state levels. Tax 
an'd^budget limitations, cuts in federal aid, public 
demands for education improvement and, most recently, 
national commissions and task force reports have all 
served As the impetus for close examination of education 
programs &nd policies in the states. 

The roots of these state initiatives t in school 
improvement policies ar£ many, but four, factors stand 
out* * * * . 

• Accountability pressures deriving from public 
perceptipns of a decline in education quality* One 
of the widespread objectives across the, states in the 
1970s was to Increase student performance, at least 
in the basic skills* To implement this objective/ 38 
states enacte'd a variety of minimum competency 
tesfcina requirements* . As the accountability issue 
matured, however, testing concerns often led to a 
variety of other concerns^ including upgrading the 
'education work force,* strengthening the "instructional 
program and initiating school improvement efforts* 

• The school finance reform movement of the 1970s* 
School finance policy analyses and debate left many 
states with an improved*capaCity for policy analysis 
and an interest in determining whether increased 
and/or more equitable funding was providing services 
that would improve the quality of ed^ation. 

• Fifteen years of administering categorical grant 

• programs. Expedience gained during these* years led 
. staff in state education agencies and legislative 

research council? to look beyond the administrative 

* and fiscal issues that surrounded the initial 
development of education programs to issues of 
program quality and impact, as legitimate issues in 
and of themselves. 

• National commissions and task foffce reports. The 
'I rapidity with which education assumed a priority 

place on the domestic issue agenda was unexpected. 
Yet the release of the Natianal Commission on r 
Excellence in Education's R Nation at Risk, the 



Education Commission of the States' Task Force on 
Education for Economic Growth report Action for 
Excellence , and a series of other reports struck a ( 
responsive cfhord* foA the nation and placed education 
once again in a priority position- When an issue is 
# , discussed at forums around the country by the 
President, the issue becomes a priority-* 

In 19*2, the Education Commission of the States 
conducted an initial survey of school improvement 
programs ( Statg Programs of School Improvement: A 
50-State Survey ^ Odden and Dougherty, 1982) to document 
state efforts to improve the quality of education in the 
public schools-, in the year following th6 1982 survey, 
many states initialed new activities^ intensified their > 
present activities or reallocated resources (both 
dollars* and personnel) to provide a more comprehensive 
and integrated approach to quality *educatipn (see Table 
page xii) . Based on a new survey conducted in June and 
July of 1983, ttjis paper updates the earlier sur.vey and 
includes state level school improvesnent'activities began 
in the past year* Although^/State activities vary in 
.content, scope and style r states are using a variety of 
'creative and t in many cases, 'low cost approaches to 
increase the/quality of education across the nation. 

Nearly all of the initiatives described in this document 
have been developed within the past five-six years, and 
represent new or invigorated approaches to school 
.improvement- These state activities are characterized 
primarily by their diversity — ■ in . substance, scope and 
style- They include: 

1., h variety of jiew state-developed curriculum or 
curriculum guides, aften focusing on the basic_skills,_.- 
but also coverin9 many other academic proficiencies. 
Often, the guides will be coupled with an instructional' 
delivery system coordinated with the, curriculum- 

2. A range of new school accreditation standards to 
address quality, requirements for local' district and 
individual school site planning and expanded state 
review of local instructional -programs. 

' $ 

3. Numerous broad-bas6d and comprehensive school 
improvement programs, sometimes specifically including 

~fn effective schools program in which the 
characteristics of the most effective schools are 
identified and'attempts made \o f replicate them in other 
school settings, but nearly always requiring* a process 
of local planning covering needs assessment, redesign, of 
the instructional program, monitoring individual student 
performance, and modification of plans based on 
evaluation data. 



4. Many state-inily^ted dissemination and adoption 
assistance prqgramsjClocal capacity building; and problem 
solving initiatives, and a wide array of new technical 
assistance services, often provided through' the 
development or expansion of regional *educat^on units - 

5- A variety of strategies related to^he testing of 
students, including state-developed and administrated 
competency tests, state 'development of test^ items that* 
can be used by local districts in creating their owp 
tests, and different requirements for the use of test 1 
results/ ranging from * passing score for higlj school 
graduation to use of test results to modify the content 
of the instructional program- * . * * 

6- An array of activities focused on improving the 
'capabilities of the education wtftk force", including new 

types of teacher and administrator certification and 
recertdf icatl on , teacher proficiency examinations, and 
teacher and administrator professional development. ' * 
training programs that, in a number of states, include < 
newly created ^administrative training academies or 
institutes- (See "Survey. qf States' Teacher "Policies," 
an ECS report published in September 1983-) * 

< 

7. A host of initiatives aimed specifically at 
improving mathematics, science and technology 
-instruction and program^ in the schools, a-nd including 
efforts to recruit and retain mathematics*and science 
teachers. (See "Results" of a 50-State Survey of 
Initiatives in Science, Mathematics and Computer 
Education," an ECS report published in September 1983-) 

Thes e sta te agtivi-ties- are-wide-^rancring in~"the substance 
of education- strategies they address* The combination 

'of strategies used varies dramatically from state t6 
state- Soihe stages have adopted/a ccfoprehjfrnsive 

^appro^ch, initiating activities in all or nearly all of 
;^the' above six areas: 

• ^California has, mandated , new types of -teacher 
certification and requires passing a teacher 
proficiency test; has a six-year-old r broadly based 
school improvement program; has implemented w 
dissemination/adoption assistance program; and 
mandates*the administration of locally developed 
student competency testing* Additionally, a^new ' 
edncation reform bill, passed" in 1983^ will provide 
increased high school graduation requirements; 
incentives to lengthen both^the school. year and 
sttiool day? a pilot program to reward high schools 
• for .improved student achievement; minigrants for 



te'acKers to improve classroom instruction; higher 
beginning teacher salaries; and a mentor program for 
teachers/ * , 

• Perfhsylvanja ftSs al^o taken a comprehensive approach 

. to t^eirr^school improvement efforts. Long-range ^ 
placing in specific areas is required at both th& 
district and building levels, with the state . 
providing guidelines and* personnel to assure that 
plans are qlosely aligned with the state's 12 quality 
goals of education. 

• Arkansas, too, has now developed a rajige of school 
* improvement activities including an ^innovative 

inservice training, program in instructional 
effectiveness for both principals and teachers; a * w 
classroom, management inservice training program, an 
administrators 1 academy now focusing on instructional 
management concerns; an education improvement prpcess 
for small^schools; a sjbate dissemination program <Jon 
. practices and programs in effective Arkansas rural * 
schools; and now a pilot study on the use of 
computers for increasing' instructional effectiveness* 

Other states have taken mote targeted approaches to 
their school, improvement effojMls focusing on specific 
areas .for attention. But e^n for the K se states, the * 
'specific areas addressed differ substantially: 

' ' * * 

• The school improvement strategy in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oregon ip focused on student testing. ^ 

* * * w 

• In Montana resources are targeted on curric ulum 
* d^veiopment^ko^impr-ove-^ J 

• Iowa f s and Illinois 1 strategy has' been ;to provide a 
range of technical assistance services, including \ 
curriculum development and dissemination . and 'adoption 
assistance; through regibnal intermediate education 
units. , * , : - 

• Efforts in Texas focus on an accreditation approach 
to -assure' responsive education improvement. 

. * 
Sti-11 other states ha,ve adopted strategics in between 
MresJe'two extremes, f ocusirtg-Ntfteir attention on more 
than one strategy but generality limiting activities to 
- two or three initiatives, and sometimes to just' 
particular areas of concern* < 

Oklahoma, for example, has targeted most' of its new 
* initiatives on inputs to the education process: 



^raising teacher salaries, providing, professional^ 
development training for both* teachers and 
administrators, and developing new stat$ curriculum 
* guides- _ , \ *\\ . 

• New Jersey -focuses arts' activities on "a collaborative 
"effort of district" planning, student testing and 
curriculum development. 

^ ■ * 

• Missouri has implemented a student testing .program 

ttfat provides individual studenj; achievement K 
profiles, an instructional management system,, and an 
accreditation process that 'addresses education 
program' quality. * * 

A number of different factors seem to accptint for the * 
surgeuol? state school improvement initiatives, and state 
interest in improving the quaiity of local "educatipn 
practice is unlfkely'to wane/ While state school 
improvement strategies are characterized* by tbeit 
diversity, and while their foots come 'from* different 
sources, three general characteristics of these diverse, 
specific strategies should*be highlighted. 

■ * _____ 

1.* Focus on theschbol or classroom level where 
planning and program development can be* more responsive 
to * '._e particular needs of the students and the 
community. Research, -moreover, hfas indicated quite T 
clearly that the school building is the appropriate 
place for the development of school improvement plans. " 



2. Re^lr emeiLts _t_? set, blear ^acrad em'ic - g o als~~a nd relate 
the~~instruction program directly to those goals. Again, 
research* has. documented that c^arfty of mission and 
purpose helps focus resources and energies and produces 
better performance on those objectives. 

3,. Collection of student- level data to evaluat^ 
students* progress in achieving . academic goals and to 
modify instructional programs. * Here, too, research 
stresses the n^ed for tracking individual ^performance 
over time both to identify successes or failures of 
instructional strategies so changes can be made if they 
are needed, and £o assess success' by gains over time. 

Since the initial survey in 1982 several new trends 
appear to pe developing. First," the fiscal pressures in 
many states seem to be abating, in partrby-states 
enacting large tax increases, including increases, in 
both sales and income' taxefe. In a fe& statejs* e.g., 
Elor<i4a and California, ifiajor education reform packages 
w>fch large "increases in funding have been passed. 
Arkansas, South Carolina arid Tennessee are examples of 
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other" states seriously considering raising" the sales tax 
'to finarice major education reform programs. The 
additional monies have been earmarked for specific 

•education programs and initiatives: increased teacher 
salaries, including master teacher programs; new * 
. programs in mathematics, science and. computer education; 
longer school days and years; increased high school" . 
graduation requirements; new testing programs; and 
curriculum development activities*/ While it is not 
likely that all states will be in the fiscal position to 
raise additional monies (or even want to) r stajtes are 
beginning to use existing ftmds to create new progiams 

w or to* reexamine existing activities and redirect 

'resources to those activities that*al:e most successful 
or productive^ 

Second, more states are beginning to provide a stronger , 
f technical assistance service to schools, often through 

new or strengthened decentralized strycturjes such as . - 
* regional centers or intermediate service units. By 

^ fringing thfe department of education 1 s, services closer 
to the local school districts, these service units are 

j able to address the needs of the areas they serve, and 
local education agencies feel they can rely : on them to 
better understand and respond to their individual needs. 
Although these structures vary by state, — some- offering 
a wide array *of services ?nd some 'providing only a few 
— it is felt that, inmost cases, this'method of 
education del ivery is an effective and efficient method. 

Third , d isseniiJiat.ioiL.ajid_ad-opt.ion assistance is being 

utilized more and more as a way^ to* integrate a specific 

? program or practice into a school's overall program.. 

State departments of education are developing their own 

research, based .largely on the nationally-recognizec! 

research on effective schools. Education policy makers 

are using thi>s knowledge to develop programs to meet 

✓ individual needs of school^ or to ^help schools adopt or 

adapt a successful education practice*,* ■*« 

* 

Fourth, there* is activity bubbling up everywhere focused 
on aligning academic jgoals, curriculum objectives, 
textbooks and tests, as people have realized that such 
alignment ig not a national *event but requires careful 
planning , management and organization^. 

Fifth,, education, policy makers are now beginning to 
focus more atteriti'oi) on. secondary* schools. While ±he 
target of school improvement initiatives r to date, has 
been directed mairuLv at elementary schools aqd has • f 
focused primarily onHmproving student achievement in 
the basic skills, there is rapidly increasing attention 
now be£ng *giv.en .to: increased knowledge in mathematics, 
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science and eomputter technology; the -need to improve 
* student performance in the higher order skills; and the 
ne6£ for a more stringent curriculum and high school 
graduation requirements: Collaborative efforts among 
secondary schools and postsecondar y schools are 
attempting to align curriculum taught in high schools 
with entrance requirements of postsecondary { 
.Institutions. Additionally, the business community is 
taking an ^interest in and, in some* cases r 'an active role 
in working with educators and schools. 

* - 
Finall*y^-as business/industry and political leaders 
become increasingly aware.of the link between the need 
to improve education and economic growth, and as the 
role of many 'state education agencies moves from a 
fc passive, regulatory function to a more active and 
committed involvement, programs of school improvement 
are beginning to make an impact on the quality of 
education across the country. Whether the target is one 
activity or an all-encompassing statewide school 
improvement program, 'it is clear that states are taking 
positive steps to make their education system effective 
"and responsive. Th'ey are combining fiscal and human 
resources to raise the quality of schools to the level 
of excellence expected by parents, business and 
industry, and taxpayers. 
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Alabama / 

Alabama's approach to education improvement emphasizes 
local contrcl of the education process with the state 
department .of 'education providing financial and 
technical support to the VIS local school systems* This 
technical support comes/in the form of a statewide . 
student testing program Cutili2ing both a standardized 
achievement test and a basic^ competency test) , a 
.concentrated effort in improving basic skills and* „ * 
assistance in all curriculum areas* e - 

The state's annual statewide student assessment program - 
provides the data for other efforts* The * 
noxm-ref erenced achievement test is administered to all 
^tudents iti grades 2, 4/ 5, 8 and 10* A state-developed 
minimum competency test is ifiven to all students in 
grades' 3 , 5 and 9 and im^aaiSres student progress in the 
areas of reading; la*nguage and mathematics * . Beginning 
in* the 1983-ff4 schcfol year, a high school graduation- 
examination will be^given to "Xl'tn graders* 

Using the results of the achievement tests and the 
minimum Competency tests, state, education dep^ftment 
personnel work with local school systems and schoi Is to 
diagnose strengths and weaknesses of their program, to 
help adjust or develop curriculum programs, and s to help 
teachers assess their instructional practices* The 
technical assistance and professional development 
activities given to school systems are provided through* 
the staff of the state department of edufcatiofi and/or ^ 
through personnel at the local level who have eicpertis'e 
in specific areas* Information about exemplary programs 
both in Alabama and in the. nation also is made available 
^tc^thd* local school districts* 

Alaska 

The Alaska Effective .Schooling Program is a developing 
statewide effort to provide students better 
opportunities for learning* in 1980, the governor asked 
the state board of education to design a plan to help 
local districts improve local education programs* .The 
planning resulted in the creation of the Governor's Task 
Force on Effective Schooling and, in 1981/ 1 the task 
force presented their recommendations, many of which are 
nott being implemented* The state 1 s -approach to* s 
effective schooling involves two essential elements* 
First is the identification of schooling practices that 
improve student learning and behavior* The second 
addresses th^ processes of improvement and change* in 
both cases, the research-based effective schools 



literature is used, in developing plans and making 
changes.,\ From this research base,, five, major areas were 
considered to be important in making Vcho v ols_ effective: 
leadership, school environment; c3passraom instruction 
and management, curriculum and assessment. ^ . 

Alaska* s improvement process at. the school site involves 
eight steps 11 and is renewed annually: {1) select a 
leadership team, (2) profile the school, (3). define 
strengths and weaknesses, (4) identify areas tror 
improvement, (5) develop a research-based prescription" 
for improvement, (6) develop a plan, for implementation, 4 
{7) implement the plan, and {8) monitor progress and 
'report results. The -Effective Schooling Program was 
pilot-tested in six* schools during the 1982-83 ^school* 
year and evaluation J is now underway* More schools are 
expected to implement an effective schooling program 
during the 1983-84 school year. Additionally, the Small 
'Schools Rural Design Committee is. currently preparing 
recommendations for tailoring the program to meet the 
special needs of small rural schools, including 
cross-cultural communication and multi-grade classrooms. 
A pilot 'project will be conducted in^ several rural 
schools during the 1983-84 school year. 

A committee of educators across the state are now 
developing an elementary curriculum framework for local 
distripts to use In ^onjii"^ti^n_wjHi the Effective 
Schooling Program, including curriculum content, 
classroom instruction, assessment and evaluation, and a 
user's guide; The final draft should be completed by 
tl\e end of 19£3* 

_ Arizona 7 . *: 

Arizona* s school improvement efforts focus on essential 
skills, student testing programs and compy,ance reviews^ 
Legislation enacted in 1983 has g'ii^gn the state board of 
education authority to set competency standards in all 
subjects £or promotion and graduation.* The board will 
provide guidelines but local ^districts w^ill have the 
flexibility to design their instructional programs *to 
meet the competency standards* By the 1984-85 school 
year, it is e,xpected these new requirements will be 
implemented statewide. Student testing in the skill 
areas is required for graduation from grades 8 and 12. 
The department will provide training to local 
administrators and,, teachers to link their* instructional 
program to the rieV sk#|rl areas. S ^ 

Arizbna also mandates two other student testing 
programs. The firsts is norm-referenced test for each 



student that has to be given every year* The second is 
the* Continuous Unifbrm Evaluation Syst^n test that 
assesses mastery of basic skills* 

A ( * 

The department bf education has developed a handbQok for. 
districts to use *for instructional program reviews .and 
to assess compliance with mandated standards* The * - ' 
department will assist districts with their assessments 
and provide training to ^school ■ personnel to bringthe 
programs intbcompliance with the standards* 

■ ■ " ' 

Arkansas % - 

The Arkansas school improvement program includes a 
comprehensive set of research based activities initiated 
by the chief state school officer.- The major programs 
consist of a jserierg of teacher aifd administrative - 
inserv^ce training programs focusing . on instructional - 
skills and clinical supervision* The overall program 
assumes six key elements are felated to good teaching 
and adroiriistration : - 1) content mastery, 2) 
instructional skills, 3) -classroom management skills, 4) 
planning; Z) u3e of resource^ and 6) human relations* 
The key program is the Voluntary Program for Effective 
Teaching, begun in 1979, in which nearly three-faurths 
of the teachers and- principals now participate* Drawipg 
upon the MaQeline Hunter mo<lel i Bertjamirt Bloom's mastety^ 
learning concept and ttfe effective teaching r research, 
the program 1 provides training in- effective instructional 
practices for, teachers and effective plinibal. 
observation skills for principals* in 1982, a classroom 
management component, based on the workiof Carolyn 
Evertson, *was field tested and will bef disseminated more 
widely durTng the 1983-84 school year* A training of 
trainers approach was adopted in order to maximize the 
number of people in the programs Because of the 
widespread participation 4 and increased in student test 
scores, many feel the programs have been quite 
successful* " 

The state also created the Arkansas Executive Academy 
for School Administrators in 1981 to help administrators 
with needs such as communication with the public, 
development; of pupil/personnel policies, scheduling, 
developing -goals andk^jec^ves, and program planning* 

The state* has both 'norm- and criterion-referenced 
testing programs* Criterion-referenced tests developed 
specifically to measure reading and mathematics 
performance are used to test all students in grades 3, 6 
and" 8* A statewide curriculum guide has*also been 
developed for reading and mathematics and includes 
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curriculum objectives,- task analyses and a skills 
contipuum'. Norm- referenced tests * in reading , 
mathematics, and language arts also are given each year 
to\all students in „the ^am£ s three grades. 

Finally, the following are additional components of . 
school improvement activities in Arkansas: 

• A unit in the department of education works 
**- continuously 'with local school districts i-n 

disseminating programs identified by the 'National 
Diffusion Network, . 

* 

• Teacher certification standards have been altered to 
allow people^from other states withMiberal arts 
degrees to ofitain a certification without getting an 
education degree, 

• - A teacher competency exam is in force which requires 

a minimum score on the National Teachers Examination , 
but in content areas only, t ^ 

* * * 

• A ftew Education Standards Committee appointed by the 
governor is likely to stiffen a variety tof standards 
in the state, .both* for students and .teachers. 



California . 

California^ school improvement efforts began in the 
early, 1970s when legislation was enacted to provide 
funds tto improve the quality of/early childhood 
education for grad.es Kr3, In 1977, AB 65 was signecl, 
making all grades eligible to participate in a school' 
improvement, process , Almost one-half of the state* s 
ptiblic scfiools currently B&*ticipate in tTie* program* a 
planning process that focuses on individual students and 
involves every aspect of school operations, * The 
planning begins at the' school site^level involving 
parents, .teachers, principals, "community members and, at 
the secondary level, students. Representatives from 
these groups form the School Site Council, The progiam 
is funded by the state and* the council determines how + K 
the money will be spent. The st^te sets the general 
framework for the program and the local schools develop 
ar three-year Master Plan that \s based on an assessment 
of the school's capability to meet the education needs 
of each student. The pl^n must specify improvement 
objectives and indicate ways to achieve the objectives, 1 
including intended ogtcomes. Plans are approved by 
local district governing boards and the*district 
receives approximately 565-150 per student. An 
important part of the program is the review process. 



Schools participating in the program are expected" to 
conduct regular self assessments, in addition to^ h 
periodic external reviews conducted by the state" 
department of education or By a consortium of school 
districts- The department of ^dupation has developed a 
program review inp^rument and provides annual training 
for program* reviewers* . 

California students* also participate in several ' 
•locally-developed competency testing^ programs: {1) 
mandated , prof icieticy tests for high school graduation, 
(2) elementary gr^de testing for grade promotion and w * 
remediation and (3) ^early-exit test; - 

With the election of a new superintendent in 1982", many 
.changes can be expected to occur over the next year* 
The department is now focdsing on, how to customize, 
decentralize and -organize resources* and form network? 
of education - personnel, including creating vlO-15 
regional centers across the state. < School improvements 
efforts are*now beginning to emphasize even greater 
local initiation and follow-up-~o~f-their programs, with 
less "external intervention by the £tat^ The new 
superintendent has announced plans to^initiate 
cooperative efforts with local districts, colleges and 
the Jtxusiness community ±o upgrade the quality of 
teachers and administrators- A top priority is the 
selection, training and retraining off large numbers of 
teachers in science, mathematics, 1 history and English." 
With approximately one-half of the state's principals 
slated to retire within five years, principal training 
and recruitment is also a majo^ objective* 

Public concern for educational* quality has been 
channeled into focused public support of education^ 
reform, in 1983* the state superintendent propose^ major 
reform and financing legislation that was endorsedJby a 
bipartisan coalition of community leaders.' Chiefs, of 
the top 100'CaXifornia corporations" wrote letters "urging 
v passage^and*editoral suppq^rt was nearly unanimous. The 
bill was signed in late, summer of 1983, providing an 
additional $800 million to elementary/secondary schools 
for the 1983-84 school year. Some of the major 
provisions in the bill includes 1) increase high school 
graduation standards with curriculum goals established 
for students in the mandated cotirses; 2) ^provide fiscal 
incentives to districts to extend the school year aqd 
lengthen .the school day; 3) establish specialized high 
schools in technology and performing arts; 4} provide 
state funding for high school' textbooks and increase 
funding for textbooks ir< K r 8; 5) require new teachers to 
complete 150 hours of continuing -education evsry five 
years to retain certification; and 6) increase beginning 
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teachers' salaries over a three-year period . The bill 
alsp will establish a mentor^ program for teachers, 
giving teachers an opportunity to select outstanding * 
collea^ues-to work with cvjrriculum development and ,to 
serve-as mentors for beginning teachers. Those selected 
".as mentors uj.ll receive up to $'4000 annually fdr their 
additional duties. * j 



Colorado *' * — 

The Educational Accountability. Act^'and^sch^^ . 
accreditation re^quirements-^work together in Colorado to 
form the basisoJ^ftC~state school "improvement program. 
In 1971 the legislature passed the Educational 
Accountability Act requiring local school districts to 
set up a process to establish a local accountability 
committee to fbcus on priorities for jthe district and to 
plan how to achieve them, in 1980, partially due to>the 
positive reactions to this program, new legislation' was 
enacted that confirmed the state board of education's 
authority ta accredit school districts, and also 
required all districts to comply with the state's 1971 
accountability law as*one condition of accreditation. 
/Phis me&ns all school districts are* required to develop 
an accountability committee and a continuing fi^e-year 
schopl improvement plan based on local ,pr ior'ities. ■ 
Furthe?, each individual school within a district is 
encouraged to^develop a multi-year school* improvement 
plan. Individual school plans must be related to the 
priorities of the district as well as to the individual 
school priorities identified through a £eeds and 
strengths assessment at the sbhool level . 

The accountabilit'y/accreditation process in Colorado 
involved six basic steps: asking the people (needs and 
strengths assessment); setting priorities; action^ 
planning; implementing the plan; evaluating the plan; 
and reporting the results to the public. Throu*jh*the 
accountability process, districts identify priority 
areas for school improvement efforts. Technical 
assitance is available from the, department of education 
to help districts become more. facile in the < 
accountability/accreditation process, assess the quality 
of their school using self-assessment instruments, and 
work on particular problems in Conjunction with other 
school 'districts that are facing similar situations. 
Two major assessment instruments have been developed. 
"Indicators of Quality Schools" can he psed to assess 
strengths aiid weaknesses at the building level, and 
"Indicators of Quality School Districts" can be used at 
the district level. 
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St£te department- technical assistance and monitoring are 
accomplished through two strategies: regional assistance 
teatas that work on a range of issues in specific 
geographical areas, and "clusters" of people working on 
specific school improvement^ issues. The regional 
assistance teams, l>egun in Septeqbe3 A4 1982, are charged , 
with coordinating and overseeing, all visits and services" 
delivered to local school districts. The teams have 
access to all resources within the department of 
education to helpmeet'the nee<?S of districts. Further, 1 
the £eants may utilize BOCES, colleges, " universities and 
qthfer education agencies as available resources, in 
1983-84", the regional assistance teams 1 .model^of service 
delivery will seek to ensure that all the visits to 
local school distfcicts will occur at the- same time^. * 

.* - 

The "cluster" concept describes a collection of district 
and school leaders who* are interested in 3 particular 
t&pic or school improvement effort. Clusters have been 
formed ,in ord9r to improve basic skills instruction, to 
improve school climate and to enhance the utilization of 
technology in the school curriculum. Th'ese clusters are 
continuing to function fn the 1983-84 school year but 
are a much more specialized technical assistance effor.t 
than 'the accreditation/accountability process. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut is promoting a broad ^array of efforts ^ 
directed a-t local education quality, such as school 
effectiveness projects^ curriculum guides^and statewide 
proficiency examinations for 9th grade students. The 
Connecticut School Effectiveness- Project has identified 
seven characteristics of an effective school: safe and 
orderly environment, clear school mission and goai^, 
instructional leadership, frigh staff expectations, 
opportunity to learn and. time on task, frequent 
monitoring of student progress, and home/school 
relations * The project is a voluntary sfchool site 
approach using- a facilitator from either the state 
education agency or regional education service centers. 
The facilitators help local districts deverlop action 
plans" for improving studeht achievement "by using student 
assessments data and current knowledge from effective** ■ 
teaching research. In each school, the entire faculty 
is involved and they decide whether, or not to 
participate in the project. After a decision is made to 
participate, a school assessment takes place over a two- 
to three-day period, using two interview instruments to 
assefss the seven effective 1 schools characteristics of - 
the individual school. Following the schoojl assessment, 
action plans are developed with the aid of fc^e 



facilitator* As schools d,eveljop their own 
proKlem-solviftg and capacity-bjiilding abilities, the 
roie of .the. facilitator diminiBhes. The major objective 
of the projects-is t;o improve, student achievteroent in low 
achieving schools in reading, writing and m&them^tics* 
The 1983-84- school year will be, tha .four th yeatf of the 
project,- ,\Jith„3(T elementary -schools , 3 junior high or 
middle schools and 3 high schools participating* ^ 

In 1981, the tSepartment of -education produced a series 
pf 12 guided for curriculum development now being used- 
by all districts in the state* One guide focuses* on the 
curriculum development process; the remaining 11 guides 
address each o>f the mandated curriculum areas-; 
mathematics, science, language arts, social studies, 
arts, career education, cohsumer education, health and 
safety, foreign language, physical education and * 1 
vocational education* The guides contain information, 
including curriculum models and sample objectives, to 
help local educators develop their jcurriculum* programs* 
An* emphasis* on planping,, including revising and updating 
the '.curriculum program, is stressed*. There is also an 
emphasis on involving parents and other community 
members in thp development af a curriculum program* 

A st&te law, passed in 1978T, mandates that alT 9th grade 
students be tested. in the basic skill areas of reading, 
mathematics arid language arts*, The purpose of 
staterdeveloped test is to 'provide information, to 
schools and districts to identify students who may need 
remedial assistance; provide .information to , improve 
school programs, including the plannfng aspect of school 
effectiveness, projects; and to provide better * 
accountability to the public* The law also requires 
districts to administer additional,, Ideally selected 
tests in three -nonconsecutive gtades between 2 and 8* 
Standardized national tests in the basic skills may be 
dhosen* Provisions must t>e made for using the test 
results to provide remedial assistance and to improve 
instructional programs* . ^ 

- " Delaware 

' \* # t . 
Delaware has a set of xorpprehensive school improvement 

•strategies* in 1972, the state board of education 

established statewide' Student* goals for education and a 

^standardized testing program for measuring student * 

progress toward those goals called the Delaware 

Educational Accountability System* In 19^77, the 

depattment of public instruction published case studies 

on high- and low- achieving schools, foausdng on factors 
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th&t affected student outcomes. ■ Thj&,department/adopted 
a set of' standards for K-12 schopls and^n 1979, ^the 
statS boa*rd of education adopted the Goal-Directed an* ^ 
Performance-Based^ Instruction plan ttiat brought minimum 
performanc£^requirements and school standards together 
into aa integrated school improvement program. The • - 
Delaware Educational Accountability £ystem\ ls„focused on 
student achievement, needs assessment *%nd' program 
improvement*. The Goal-Directed and Performance-Based - 
Instruction plan is fa^esiijn for the management of 
learning in wjiich fcgrfeed *upon ,expectanc ies. becojne the 
framework fof the educational program. rt The .. ¥ 
.accountability system provides annual t data on student 
achievement — districts must subm£t*plans for 
improvement each year. Five-year plans for improvement^ 
are required through the instruction pl3n. Bozh 
programs have been^ fully implemented and now include ■ 
'more planning and technical assistance by ^the .department 
of public instruction ih ter&s of analyzing data to help 
districts wit& their sphool. improvement efforts. The 
monitoring process provides a method, of checking each 
School's compliance with the "standards. Department of 
public instruction personnel mak'e on-site visits to 
assess programs and to assist-in program development. 
The department ^also has developed a set of materials > 
related to school climate and classroom management.' 

As of June 1981/ Delaware high school students had to 
demonstrate mastery in 17 specific basic skills in 
reading , , composition and mathematics, in addition to the 
satisfactory completion of required coursfes necessary to 
earn a high school diploma. Promotion policies are* 
based on achievement An the basic skills and are 
implemented on a K-12 basis. 

In July 1983, graduation requirements, for> 1983-^84 V 
freshmten were increased to include one additional credit 
of mathematics, one additional credit of science and" one 1 
instructional unit in computer literacy. 



\ Florida _ * * 

%n Florida, gubernatorial and legislative interest in 
education has laupched a variety of statewide school" 
improvement -efforts . in the mid-1970s, accountab il ity 
legislation, in pdrt a natural outgrowth of the '1973 1 
school finance, reform, mandated stpdent, competency 
testing* in th^ basic skills and a functional literacy 
test required for graduation. The. basic skills? test i£ 
administered in grades 3, "5, 8 and 11 and is coordinated 
with state and locaW planning ,. curriculum development 
and technical assistance, with the state department *of 
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education taking an active jrcle ijpi providing needed , 
support to% these activities*. New mandated- curriculum 
4 Requirements will begin to be phased in over a « 

thre^-year period beginning in 19&3-84.- Nefr legislation 
f ha's a^so. created and funded a curriculum framewcfck 

project requiring the department of education to <3tevelop 
curriculum parameters fpj local district frse. The ' . \ 
guidelines will establish curriculum consistency'" " . 
% *' throughout* the state, while "allowing local districts to 

modify them to meet their individual needs. 

Fur the r r t0 respond to the accountability legislation, * 
f ithe state has supported and funded school-based 

^ management projects in districts across the' state. The 

purpose of these projects is to enable, interested 
schoalSrand districts to plan, develop and impl-enrent a" 
School based management plan. The Division o£ Public # 
Schools /within the department of, education, 'reviews- 
proposals and awards grant's f&om .general revenue funds 
■ ■> to support this activity. Additionally, the legislation. * 

awards grants from $500-$5Q00 to districts to support 
programs j-rhich establish a closer working relationship 
between schools and the communities they serve/ These 
programs increase ccftnmunication> provide- input and * 
* feedback between the schools and the community. 

4 a K-3 program has completed the final three-year 

phase-in* peribd with the 1982-83 school year. ' This 
program has addressed staff development, reduced class 
* size and prescriptive teaching. All children are 

. assessed during the time period for potential learning 
: problems fend instructional strategies are developed to # 

* addresjpthpse, problems. 

* <+ 

In a special session of the legislature in 1983, Florida 
* % passed a m^jo% education bill that will provide Pver $3" 

billion^ imitate and" locaT funds to public schools. "The 
increase in state and local funding will come largely 
from an alcoholic beverage tax* increase, a. rfeW tax on 
corporation profits and a' property tax* increase. Some 
of the provisions, of the bill wills increase high 
school graduation requirements; extend the school cfca/ 
for higt\ school juniors and seniors; fund reading 
^'resource specialists ^or high schools; establish a 
training program for mathematics and science teachers; 
and establish prqgrams for students focusing o 
mathematics an<3 computer education! Mditiotfally,, tfye 
bill will provide fqr *the initiation of a itferdt pay pl'an 
Beginning with the estab'lishmertt of a council to make 

* recommendations on the criteria by, which'the additional ^ 

* pay would be awarded. 
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J Georgia \ ^ 

.The Educational Improvement Program developed in Georgia 
is based ctn systematic planning *at tfce local level wheFe 
locally assessed needs' are prioritized, alternatives to 
addreas priority needs are analyzed^ and logically made 
decisions are Implemented*. Critical examination of/ 
existing programs often revea^ marginal^ ineffective or 
counter-prodtictive activities that can be terminated and 
those resources *redir^cted to support more productive 
programs. When the redirection of s'tate anjr local 
resources is inadequate to initiate some new and more 
strongly validated practice, the system has had the 
option of utilizing other resources; e.g., ECIA," 1981 
Chagteu 2 funds. The*program has become a local 
responsibility, although technical assistance from the 
department of education 1 s educational improvement unit 
is available on request.' • * 

The network. of Georgia Training Centers for Educational . 
Improvement h&s been continued with three centers funded 
with residual Title IV-C fu**3&, 50% Vocational Education 
funds and Adult Education, funds . These' centers help 
local school systems adopt/adapt school improvement 
programs ,that ra4et the specific needs of local^4chool& 
in language Arts" (SLA).; Mathematics (STAMM) , and 

■consuiper education. The centers are funded* 1 to provide 
development, follow-up and evaluation services. The 

* state department of education supports the centers in 
the organization, management and delivery of training. 

Georgia also has a testing and accountability, program. 
The Essential- Skills Program and Accountability Plan 
requires mandatory student competency testing in grades 
1, 4, 8 and 10 in reading and mathematics; in FY 83, 
students were required to pass the 10th gfade test in 
order £o' receive a higJi school graduation diploma. K By 
1987, all school districts ihust develop local* indicators 
for their curriculum design and testing program. The 
state /provides technical assistance and grants to tocal 
districts to help develop the local indicators. 



Hawaii 

Basic skills instruction in the Elementary grades 
continues to be stressed with tSree key activities 
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• A statewide campaign, Parents as Partners in 'Reading, 
to draw parents into school reading programs; 
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• > New approaches to early childhood education; and 

• Findings from effective schools and teaching .research 
to identify instructional practices fcr use ,in grades- 
1 through 6. : * 

in addition to those activities, -*all children entering 
fcihdergartent are formally assessed for, their overall 
language development, motor coordination, oral language 
and other characteristics that *may ^tiave a bearing ofr 
their , learning . - Teachers use the results ^of this' 
assfessmept, *Early Provisions for School Success, to 
tailor-make each kindergarten" child' s^ instructional * # 
program. *v 

Another activity is testing all graduating seniors with 
a competency test, th$ Hawaii State Test of" 'Essential 
tompfetencies, and granting'diplomasonly to those who, 
pas? the test and meet, in addition, the " 20-credit 
coups^ and credit graduation requirement. Still another 
activity is the School Priority Fund, a legislative* 
program that allocates $25 per. student directly to each 
school above its regular -allocation and a to^tal of 527 
supplementary teacher positions to the slementaxy 
schools, to enhance classroom instruction-.^ 03ach school 
is free to use its supplementary funds and positi > on.s t in 
^ays that best meet th,e ur*iqu,e needfe of its students 
aftet consulting with parents and teachers. 



Finally each school is required* to establish ~a 
school-community council that has representatives trom 
the school staff, parents, students and community. The 
council meets each quartfer*to advise the principal on 
matters of 1 school policy and program/ and it 'also 
provides a forum to*deal with school issues and to 
publicize accomplishments* 1 Along with the quarterly 
meetings, every secondary school is required, to hcild an 
annual commun*ity-wide meeting to receive community input 
'and to disseminate information about the^school's 
programs, priorities and progress to the entire % . 
Community. * * , 



Idaho 

' . '« * 

^Idaho's school improvement strategy hinges on sch6ol 

accred itafeion requirements and administrator- teacher 
*inservice training, t 4>oth designed to help in the 
development of school/district improvement p^&ns. 
Elementary schools a're required'to implement a self 
study every five years as part of the accreditation 
procedure. Secondary schools are required to conduct 
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such a study- every, 10* years and submit to an on-site 
j^eview team ev nation. The accreditation process also - 
addresses curriculum development and instructional 

delivery. The department of education has developed J 
curriculum guides for local district use. 

* 

Idaho also .has developfed a statewide administrator 
renewal program.. School administrators form groups, 
called collegial teams, that are committed to provide 
support to eacji other in t*he development and 
implementation of school improvement programs. These 
team members develop personal and professional goals and 
plans that are shared with members of the team. When 
problems are shared and feedback provided, 
administrators participating in this process have 
reported success in taking their ideas back -to their 
lchools«and providing stronger leadership to the school, 
staff and district. 

Proficiency testing in grades'9-12 in reading, writing, A t 

arithmetic and spelling can be used at the option of 
local districts, 

-minors 

Illinois school improvement efforts concentrate on local 
planning and curriculum through a Variety of technical 
.assistance activities utilizing central office staff, 
field-based staff and consultants. Department 
Consultants are reriponsible for curriculum and program 
leadership and respond to local needs through'direq£ 
communication, materials dissemination, on-site 
consultations, wotK'shops, conferences add seminars. 
Local needs and prPbljem areas are identified locally , 
with the assistance of field-based staff, then 
coordinated with central office staff to determine \^ - 
appropriate action* Materials dissemination and on-site 
consultations, delivered by approximately 1300 
consultants, are most frequently used* These 
consultants, available to local education agencies ^t 
little or no cost, are teachers, administrators br 1 
postsecondary faculty who have been trained in two 
methods of providing technical jassi stan ce: (1) 
providing help in program assessment and planning; and 
(2) curriculum for inservice activities. The objectives 
of .these activities are to improve local problem solving ? 
skills, encourage systematic pl'anning and goal setting, 
and curriculum alignment. Inservice assistance focuses v 
mainly on teacher effectiveness, school- climate* anct the 
development of high expectations ^and standards for both, 
instruction and student performance. * t 
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The majority of school Improvement activity takes place 
at the school site level; Kowever, the department also 
initiates programs r workshops and seminars which address 
issues raised by educa\:it>n leaders both state and 
national- Th is M strategy enables *loca) districts to send 
a team (teacher , community member , school board member , 
student) to a seminar and, with the help of consultants 
and facilitators, work through a planning model which 
focuses on their needs. After the 'conclusion -of- a 
two-three day workshop, the team has beg'un to develop a 
plan for improvement of an existing program or the 
implementation of a new activity- Follow-up resources' 
in the form of workshops an£ technical assistapce 
services are provided to the teams 3s they reach various 
stages of program development. 

Several activities are underway and scheduled for 
completion during FY 84. These areas have been 
identified by the department through reviews of research 
and the literature on effective schooling practices. 
The Illinpis Problems Index, an assessment and planning 
instrument, is designed to help local districts develop 
an assessment plan and education program responses to 
it. Other areas include: (1) research synthesis — 
analysis and application of effective schools research 
findings; (2) collaborative school improvement — 
designed to improve school programs and student 
performance through collaborative relationships among 
districts- The department of education is currently 
providing leadership in basic skills, oral communication 
and science literacy. Task* forces are currently 
studying problems and issues in these areas and will be 
making recommendations to staff rtfbr activities in each 
area- Additionally, task forces appointed by the state 
board of education were assigneckto investigate program 
mandates in instructional programs, bilingual education, 
driver education and physical education- Specific 
recommendations for each area were made to the full 
board for their action in FY 84. The state also funded 
approximately $500,000 in the 1982-83 school year and an 
additional $500,000 for ^fhe 1983-84 ^school year to 
establish a computer consortia to provide inservice 
training to teachers and administrators* to develop 
'centralized software* libraries and^ for adguisition of 
equipment for loan and demonstratiinrpiirposes. 



Indiana 

Tncfiana has implemented a number .of initiatives rel-ated 
to school improvement. The Educational Improvement 
Program, begun in 1978, is an organized attempt to 
constantly study, revise and refine curriculum* in the 
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local schools. Schools are required, annually, to 
undertake a* review of their curriculum program and to 

provide a report to the department of public 
instruction* The program also calls for the existence 
of a local advisory committee (parents, teachers and 
administrators) for each of the seven curriculum areas 
to establish goals and objectives that best meet the. 
needs of the school* Additionally, schools must have 

K some method of assessment, eifchep a locally-developed or 
cpmmercially-prepared test, and ^'repor^ results of , the 
tests to the departments public instruction* in 1983, 
the state board of education mandated 'more stringent 
graduation requirements b^ ir creasing' the number of 
units Required in mathematics, science and English* 
This will be effectiv^for the class of 1988* 

Gubernatorial interest in education isspes has created ? 
thfe governor-initiated, pilot program, Operation Prime 
Time* Funded with money from the general assembly, 16 * 
schools have been, identified to participate in the 
program which reduces the pupil-teache* ratiiD in the 
primary grades to address the .issue of time on task* In 
1982 the governor appointed a select commission on 
elementary and secondary education to keep him apprised 
of education Issues and, concerns in the state* 
Additionally 1 , an ongoing Congress on Education comprised 
of education* and business leaders are holding a series 
of cbnferences across the state in an attempt to address 
education needs and concerns ir\ Indiana* Their aim, is 
to present to the-'legislature a consensus'on public 
education policy issues* f y 



Iowa ( * 

in 1975, the Iowa Legislature created the 15 Area 
Education Agencies (AEAs) to act as a comprehensive 
service unit for the local districts** The agencies do 
not serve in a supervisory or administrative position 
but function as a liaison between local districts and 
the department of public instruction* The AEAs are 
funded directly from the state by transferring state* aid 
dollars from the school districts in the agency's area. 
By law, eacl) district _is required tfi^develop and 
determine"" educational needs, develop long-range plans ^ 
and priorities, update these plans annually and maintain 
£ record of progress. The agencies provide assistance 
to the districts in developing these plans; determining 
curriculum, testing and advice on using test results* 
Although testing is *a local prerogative, 95% of the 
districts have developed their own testing program* 
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The agencies *a33fb provide iriservice education programs, 
consulting, special programs to encourage specific 
instruction f and help in identifying f analyzing and 
sharing improve^ education methods** Using the Madeline 
Hunter model of- ef f ectitf'fe instructional -practice, a 
program that tea&hes writing as a process has been' 
implemented statewide* fc Additionally f an effort to 
increase' computer skills of both teachers aiid students 
has been initiated through a cooperative effort among 
the AEAs* 



* . Kansas - 

* * 

Kansas* activities frave centered on a testing program in 
the? basic skills and. an information 

dissemination/technical assistance program* Students 
are tested in grades 2, 4, 6, 8 pnd 11 in reading and 
mathematics and results a>re used to provide local 
districts with £ prbfile of student achievement in these 
^skills* yhe legislatuVe funded the testing ^program tor 
two years and the funding will expire the end of FY 83* 
At this time there has beeto no legislation to support 
continuation of the program; however, data from the 
program are still being analyzed* 

Since 1976, the ^Cansas Educational 

Dissemination/Diffusion System has made staff and money 
available to, local districts that wish to bring about 
change in their school system* Technical ^assistance to 
develop^local skills-, clai;if^ education needs, choose 
already-developed-programs, implement change and 
organization development'lra^-beeo^f w^ed in the past 
through tbe National Institute of Education, Titles III 
and IV-C, the Women*s Education .Equity Act and the 
.National Diffusion Network* Because of the loss of 
federal .funds these .activities w^ll, more than likely, 
become lost to the local districts in the next year or 
so/ . * 

A new effort initiated by the state^board of education 
is the Program of Educational Excellence* The 
department of education has developed criteria to be 
used in identifying Kansas education programs that are - 
regarded as excellent* At this time the ffecus is on 
reading ? mathematics f ^science and library/media* 
Districts will apply to tlte department for program 
recognition if they wish* 

Other new initiatives are in the process of being 
developed* Several schdol districts are working with 
McRel on comprehensive school improvement programs* New 
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accreditation standards are in the developmental s^age, 
with an attempt being made to link th6 effective schools 
research with the standards*' The new standards would 
address some aspects of quality, rather than quantity * 
only. • 1 " _ r 



Kentucky 

Kentucky's school improvement activities include revised' 
accreditation standards, student , assessment, w local , * 
school improvement plans and a school climate 
improvement program. The state education agency is % 
piloting a new accreditation system in an effort to 
ensure Jbhat local districts' education programs are in 
compliance with state board standards. Compliance 
indicators that show whether a_di strict is meeting what 
is required have been developed for each /standard* 
Standards addressed include: ^statement of philosophy 
and objectives, program of school/community relations, 
staff development and student assessment. , The * . 
department of education offers technical assistance to 
aid local districts in complying with these standards. 

HB 579, the Education Improvement Act, requires local 
districts to develop a five-year school, improvement , 
plan. In. the 1982-83 school year, ten districts began 
participating in the n t ew school improvement program. 
The plan is divided t into two phases; ' (1) analysis of 
the program and (2} technical ^assistance fifom the 
department of education to implement the plan, , Each / . 
area will focus on areas phere additional money is not 
necessary. The plan should tie into the statewide 
testing program of basic skills where each student in 
grades 3, 5, 7 and 10 are tested annually in the skill 
areas of reading, mathematics and language arts* * 
Kentucky also is piloting a school climate improvement 
process, patterned after the Colorado program, in 
several schools. This pilot project is being funded 
with Chapter" 2 funds* 

Louisiana 

- Lauisiajial-s^school^-improvenent ,-initia.tives, £ave come-. 
largely out of legislative action. Act 750, th£,* 
Competency-Based Education Program enacted in 1979, 
established statewide minimum competency -standards for 
reading, waiting, and mathematics. Curriculum guides 
were developed to address those standards and have "been- 
in use since the 1981-B2 school year, in addition, ^he 
Act mandates a. student assessment of those subjects in 
grades 2-12* The testing program began in grade 2 in 



the 1981-82 school year atf9 will add a grade each year 
until grade 12 is reached* ^Further, .the Act requites. 



each school district to develop a pupil progression plan 
based upon student performance on the assessment 
program^ E^E^ a ?As_i?j£^ 

o^t fie basic sHilsf-^nd 1 is ; -used as\the principal 
criteria for promotibn and placement* 

A major school effectiveness study, funded by the 
legislature; is how being conducted by the department of 
education, and is bedng piloted in 12 of the 66 , 
parish/city systems in the 'state* Using Rationally 
known research on effective schools, tfte^s^udy is 
focusing on the schooi climate variable erf the research* 



* Maine 

Efforts to improve schools in Maine Renter on a 
technical "assistance project designed to serve as a 
resource to school systems implementing a 
performance-based approach to instruction* .The Maine 
Assessment" and Planning for Schools (MAPS) is a set of 
guides 'that enable school districts , to undertake 
activities to integrate instructional goals and 
objectives, .student assessment and performance 
expectations* The state-developed guides" illustrate six 
phases of progr&m improvement; preplanning and 
organizing, designing a performance-based program, 
program management) goals and objectives, curriculum and 
en^ruction, and assessment; \* ' 

The department of education has developed/}* compilation 
of eduaation objectives and 'objective-rererenced test 
questions that, local agencies may use in their program* 
The item bar\k contains objectives «nd test items for 
grades k-12 Tn mathematics ,' reading , social studies, 
science ,* language arts and nutrition and serves as a , 
resource in %he development of tests for, local school or 
classroom assessment*, The instructional ofrjectives^have 
been developed to provide a sequential progression of 
instructional content, from primary through secondary 
education* '.Effort? to link £he education objectives, 
the perfbnhance^b'ased approach tp instruction*' and 
assessment methods are being undertaken teta€ewide* 
Using the effective* schools and teaching research as a 
base, several schools are now implementing effective 
schools ^projects* . * A * 
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Maryland 

In Maryland, school improvements efforts $xe cpordinated 
under the*program Project BSsic* r Begun" originally as a 
project »tb emphasi ze, high* scho ol graduation.!;- . 

~prerequi;siH:es, the program now focuses'on instruction, 
assessment and delivery throughout the education system* 
iThe 1980-81 school/ year .was the- first year of statewide 
implementation- Project Basic focuses on six areas: 
student competencies, instructional ff improvjement'V student 
assessment, local planning,^ local involvement, ancf 
technical assistance support. .The department of 
education provides this technical assistance support by 
assigning and funding full-time, locally-based 
facilitators to work with, the districts in the 
implementation of the Project and to serve as an- 
important liaison between local concerns and the ^ 
department >of education* Maryland requires local school 
systems to develop and implement a plan that follows the 
Project Basic model* Requirements include: (1) a match, 
between statewide required competencies and* the local 
'instruction program, (2) administration of a testing " . 
program emd maintenance of student achitevement test * 
results and (3) a remediation program for failing 
students; To graduate from high school, students are 
required to pass ctiterion-referehced*. reading, 
mathematics, writing and citizenship tests* Students 
must also participate -4n an instructional program for 
work, survival and the arts/physical' education. K 
norm-referenced test is administered in gradfes 3^ 6 and 

# 8 for purposes of program evaluation and planning* 

in order to provide appropriate instruction to ensure 
student achdetfjement f in competencies required tjy the 
state, the School ■ improvement Through instructional 
Process program began in 1980* By focusing on student 
needs identified by Project Basic assessment results, 
local districts may implement one (or more) of four 
National Diffusion Network models to improve 

"\ instructional delivery: mastery learning, active 
j -teaching, student team teaching or teaching variables* 

^ The department of education Provides, indepth training, 
technical assistance and bl<pck grant funds through 
grants to districts. wishingLto adopt and develop these 
plans* * 

A statewide high school study commission made up of 
citizens, superintendents, school board members, and 
high school and university educators is in the process 
of examining high school education* issues ibeing 
addressed are: more stringent .high school graduation 
requirements, new curriculum guidelines, educational 
4 technology and other initiatives affecting secondary 
education* 
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Thejstate has initiated and largely funded 58 
prekindergarten programs that constitute almost one-half 
of che elementary schools in the state in which the 
reading level at the 3rd grade level has been a 
Apntiniaingrprobtdirt*': " 



* * Massachusetts k 

* 

A basic skills ptogram that began in 1981 serves as the 
anchor of the Massachusetts school improvement 
activities* ,The focus of the program i^ on local 
curriculum adjustment and centers' on, modifying or- 
changing existing instructional program activities, not 

* creating new programs* , The mandate'permits flexibility - 
and^allows local determination of standards* The 
department of education defines skills generally, but 
school districts are required to set minimum standards 
of student achievement^ to assess student performance in 
reading, writing, mathematics and listening; and to 
provide remediation* The department, helps districts 

^ develop" and administer tests, and' to modify curriculum 
in response to test score results* in the fall of "1983, 
the department of education will have available to, local 
school districts resource banks that contain information 
on education programs and practices, consultants and 
other printed materials to aid the districts in their^ 
planning process* 

in addition, the Commonwealth Inservice Institute for 
teachers, begun in 1978, is funded with state, private 
and federal funds to support requests for inservice 
education projects* These grants may be'given to, 
teachers to develop a school improvement'program, hrre 
consultants and specialists, or to develop a response to t 
a particular need* The focus is on problem solving* * 
The initial assistance, whether in the form of dollars 
or 'technical assistance, provides a starting point for 
participants to develop their own problem-solving 
capabilities and responses to meet their specific needs* 

J! - * - 

I Michigan * , • 



School improvement in Michigan began in 1969 when the 
state board wanted information on student achievement in 
the basic skills* The Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program; subsequently developed*, is a statewide testing 
'program' in reading and mathematics, with 
objective-referenced tests administered every fall to 
all 4th, 7th and lpth grade students* Tests in 
curriculum areas beyond reading and mathematics 
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(science, social studies, health, physical education, 
writing, career education, art and music)" are assessed 
periodically. Thg test results provided by the program 
allow local* educators to identify which students have 
acquired these basic skillsrand to assess* the strengths 
and "weaknesses of the districts basic skills program. 
Further* the test results are made public 4 for all h 
districts and schools. Information from nearly a decade 
of use of these assessments has been used by education 
specialists m in the. state to ireview an<l revise the 
instruction -objectives and thete^ts. In 1980-81* 
revised tests were Implemented statewide and will" be. 
used -as a continuing method for 'local district 
assessment of their basic skills program. 
State-designed curriculuicu objectives also have been 
developed for grades 9-12 and can be used as a model by 
local districts in developing high school programs. 
These standards have* beea constructed to allow for- the 
wide variatitfn in local practices. - 

In 1970, after reviewing the test results, the board and 
legislature sought to help schools that had 
concentrations of low. achievers- 'This led to' the 
Michigan Compensatory Education, Program, which allocated 
more dollars to the low achieving schools., It was then 
asked why some schools were more effective than others. 
That led to four years of effective schools research, , 
beginning i'n 1973, with the department of education's . 
1f Cost-Ef f ectiveness Study** and cooperation in studies 
conducted by the lat^ Ron Edmonds, Wilbur Broofcovcr, 
Larry Lezot'te and others.* *In cooperation with the 
regional Title I Technical Assistance Center, ptofiles 
of effective schools were developed. In 198.0, the issue 
had moved to- strategies for changing all schools to be 
effective schools., A consortium 'for improving student 
achievement, consisting of principals, teScher§, 
superintendents, state department staff and researchers 
from Michigan institutions of higher education, was 
proposed to implement the knowledge from- the effective 
teaching and effective schools research. 

Currently, the state is involved in implementing the 
consortium concept -in the" Michigan School Improvement 
Program. This is a structured process for school staff, 
with the assist^ ncg^-£^ons6r-t^ 

strengths and weaknesses of the school, and to design 
and implement a school improvement plan.. The program 
rests on five assumptions: 1) the school is the unit 
for education improvement; 2) school climate influences 
the success of a school improvement plan; 3) effective 
teaching and T schools^pesearch results are a good 
beginning, point; 4) school staff must be involved in 
developing improvement plans; and 5) staff ownership is 
a cdnsequence *of shared planning. 
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Minnesota 

Minnesota school improvement approach includes an 
integrated and comprehensive set of programs and 
requirements, all of which were expanded by the 
Technology and School' Inwprovement Act {TSIA) of 1983* 
The overall state approach is one of state general 
requirements and locally developed standards and 
specifics* The Planning, Evaluation and Reporting, (PER)* 
legislation of 1976 requires district* to develop an 
instruction plan that includes measurable learner* 
outcomes an£ to report^to the public, annually, loda^' 
board pplicy regard ingplanning and evaluation, * 
curriqulum goals, student test results, opinions 'of 
students, parents and* other residents; and a school 
improvement plan fox Che next year* As an aid in this 
process, Some Essential Learner Outcomes (SELOs) were 
developed in the 1970s; SEDOs are curriculum guides 
that organize a subject matter's basic goals andkey 
competencies throughout the K-12 spectrum* They are 
avaliable for use by local districts as a way of' 
identifying curriculum goals* They ^re available for 18 
subject matter areas; the 1983 TSIA requires updates foi: 
math, science ^and social studies* In addition, the 
Minnesota Student Assessment Program provides a series 
of * cr iter ion-referenced tests, patterned after those of 
the National Assessment pf 'Educational* 'Progress, for use 
by local districts in documenting student* achievement* 
Local districts are required by state law to administer 1 
three content area tests in grades 4, 8 and 11 each year 
and to cover 12 content areas over a four-yeat period* 

1 I 
A council on quality education awards jjtate r funded 

grants to a* limited number of schools each ye^ar for 

special improvement programs and the state has fymded a 

Minnesota Diffusion Network which attempts to 

disseminate effective Minnesota education programs 

within the sjtate* . 

Finally, 1/he 19JJ3 ^echnolpgy_land School Improvement Act 
provided fuAds for four new activities! 

• Inservice training for teachers and administrators in 
the use of technology* > 

• Inservice training for teachers and * administrators on 
instructional effectiveness* > 

• Inaervice training for administrators and teachers in 
mathematics, science and social studies* 
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Two million dollars for computer software 
development , duplication rights and creation of** a 
statewide- software approval list. 



Mississippi ? 

in 1975, the Mississippi Legislature passed* legislation 
that required the st^tg department of education to- 
design an accountability program bashed on local schopl 
district planning. The Accountability and Instructional 
Management program requires that each school "distr ict* . 
have a management pl^n byl984," In 19fl5, special 
monitoring units'from the department will>be evaluating 
school districts and district accreditation is 
contingent upon compliance with this mandate. The 
management plan must define the^ce$tent of the. 
instructional program, attach objectives "tliafc include 
learner outputs, identify, teaching practices to be used? 
outline a method of evaluation or measurement and an 
inservice training program* State education .department - 
staff conduct workshops and offer inservice activities . 
for local school district perspnnel to help them comply 
with the mandate, 4 * * 

Additionally, the Mississippi Education -Reform Act of 
1982 directs ihe department of education to implement a 
statewide assessment program that will establish miniittum 
performance-'standards and tes'c students in gtfades 3, S' r . 
8" and ,11, The department will .monitor the test results 
and give assistance to districts where deficiencies 
occur. The act will also provide other measures to, 
streijg^then the school system in the state* £ fr statewide 
mandatory kindergaitea program, a compulsory school 

new teacher certification. standards,, a principal ■ 
^^jraining academy "and a new teacher/administrator* 
evaluation system to bfe implemented. 



Missouri 

Missouri's school improvement initiatives include a 
state testing program that providea individual student > 
achievement profiles, a new instructional management * 
program designed to imbed effective teaching knowledge 
into all Missouri schools, and rigorous school 
accreditation standards* The testing program is 
two-fold. First, cr*iter ion-referenced tests in reading' 
and mathematics are made available for grades 2, 3, 4, 5 
and *6 and can be used as an instructional guide and aid 
in identifying students who may tf6 having difficulties 
in mastering skills* in addition, teaohers are 
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encouraged to* keep individual student achievement* 
profiles throughout the student's academic year. 

"Second, the state board mandates the B&sic Essential^ 
Skilly Test, a competency test for al(X 8th-grade 
students in Trtathemajtics , reading, language arts and 
government/economics.- The state education agency 
provides the test, grades \and records the results, and 
develops a complete test" prof ile for all students. The 
competency testing program began in 1979, two years 

.after Missouri's 1977 sjchool finance reform. 

* • 

The Instructional Management System (IMS), a way of 
lorganizing instruction and managing learning 
experiences, began in 1979 as a major research-based, 
effort to bring effective teaching research and methods 
to all schools in the state. The purpose of the program 
.is to guarantee that: (1)- learning objectives for each 
subject ^nd grade' level are defined;' (2) students ^re 
g^ven time to master the objectives and (3). students, 
teachers and parents can know what has been achieved and 
what remains to be done. Although establishing an IMS 
is a district level responsibility, the department of 
education provides curriculum t special istff to work with 
districts that are implementing a 'system. Training 
workshops are also ptovided for principals, ^ 
superintendents and teachers*.. The major focus to date* 
has been ,0a reading, and arithmetic in grades k^8. Out 
of the 445 districts in the state, 300 are now in 

various stages of the process and Missouri education 
officials are hoping to itake it a 100% effort, including 
secpndary schools, in the near future. 

Finally, each school in the state is evaluated annually 
as part of the accreditation process. Schools are rated 
on three levels, according to the overall quality of the 
education program, and the 'ratings are published by the 
state department of education/ A guideline of approved 
standards is provided by the state <or each .level and 
technical assistance »i? available to help schools meet . 
those standards. < 

# 

j * * Montana 

The department of public "instruction conducted a 
statewide need's assessment to establish ^hach districts 
need assistance and in what areas. ThisiasseSsment is 
the beginning of a -long-range effort tt> develop a 
curriculum plan designed to improve ba^lc skills 
instruction in the state. A curriculum guide has been 
developed and instituted statewide by thq department for 
local district use and a calendar of sch0ol~related 
activities is currently in place that contains 
information on all 'education activities across the 
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state* A, resource bank also provides teachers with a 
list of people who can provide workshops, curriculum 
assistance or other inservice needs. Additionally, the 
department is working with the state university gystem 
to provide curriculum linkage between K-*12 and * n 
postsecondary requirements* / ^S ( 

' 4 
The state, in cooperation with the Northwest Regional 

Education Laboratory, is piloting art effective schools, 
project focusing on principal effectiveness. 



Nebraska 

In the mid-1970s the department of education developed a 
student 7 assessment program, Nebraska Assessment Battery 
of Essential Learning Skills (N-ABEt*S) f which school 
districts may use or they may devise their own* The 
N -ABELS program identifies, defines apd provides 
performance standards .in the skill areas of reading-, * 
mathematics, writing and reference usage** About 80% of 
the districts use the N- ABELS and the department will 
provide assistance, upon request, to districts wishing 
to implement these tests. The department of education 
does not collect any 4 studertt information from these,* 
assessment programs; the results ^are usedmainly for 
local district use'and as an accountability measure to 

the community^/ . , - 

* , ** 

The departn^enj; of education, in an attempt to address 
quality education, has identified 35 schools which, as a 
whole, have a fully comprehensive educational delivety 
system* Tfiey are classified/ through a peer review 
model, as AA model Schools* Although this may be a * * 
subjective method of evaluation, the attempt is to 
identify process and product of the instructional 
^delivery system* Although the schpol as a whole is the 
focus, exemplary programs and practices are also 
identified * 



Nevada 

V 

Nevada school improvement efforts include inservice 
training programs for teachers and administrators, and 
student minimum competency testing* An inservice 
program focuses on basic skills instruction and 
workshops are provided by the state education agency in 
curriculum areas and in classroom management* A 
*Pr incipaiship Improvement Project funded with state, 
Far west Laboratory and local district money, conducts 
workshop, focused on instructional management skills for 
pr incipals* 
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The state-deyelfcped student competency testing began-by 
legislative mandate in 1977 and tests students in grades 
3, 6/ 9 and in grade 12 for graduatioif- The tests cover 
the subjects " of reading , writing and mathematics and are 
constructed, to allow local districts to use the results* 
to modify curriculum and to provide remedial r "\ 
instruction! The* state is now in the process of * 
expanding the sqope and raising the difficulty levels of 
the test and hope to have the revised testing program in 
place by the*1984-8$ scho&L year. Also, the state 
* department of s education is xp the process of 

establishing a joint council between* the state board of 
^ • .education and the University of Nevada, for the purpose ' 
of linking curriculum requirements of postsecondary 4 
r institutions to .high school curricfclum- 

in cooperation with Far We str -Regional an<3 South West'"^ 
Education Regional Laboratories, the department of 
.education is beginning to identify and utilize , effective 
schools concepts by designing workshops by wfrich the j - 
information from this research base can be disseminated 
to local educators- 

* 

- , ■ * 

New Hampshire t ^ 

in 1978, the dep3rtment of education initiated an 
accountability plan to be used a guideline to provide 
local school boards with a consistent link bet^Sen 
education outcomes and planning.. To comply with the 
aqcountability requirements, districts have to ^oonplete ■ 
a six step process: (1) develop- essential student* 
outcomes for both state-mandafced and local ly-rd^signed 
"fields of learning, (2) develop performance indicators* 
for all essential outcomes, {3) design an$ carry oqt 
sound\assessment procedures, (4) analyze assessment ' - 
data.,^ (5). .report assessment resultSLJ:o_.the_~departmenb of 
education and (6) develop a management plan bas6d on 
assessment results-* in 1983, most districts are V 
reported as being close to or beginning step six. The 
department" of education has identified suggested 
essential student outcomes in English/language arts, 
mathematics^ and history and government which local 
school districts may use as a guide for developing their 
own essential student outcomes- Competency testing in 
grades ,4, 8 and 12 in these skill areas serves as a 
guideline for developing' accpunfcability plans- The 
department is now beginning to hold regional awareness ■ 
conferences on the effective schools research irwan * 
attempt to identify ways to link the research to the 
development of the management plan. *? 

To help districts. carry out these procedures, the 
deparTtment of education has three levels of technical 
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assistance* The commissioner of education established 
an accountability unit, within the department to assist 
local districts. He also created a joint management 
counnil\ consisting jDf .key education leaders in the 
statQ who serye as an advisory committee to the 
■accountability unit* Other groups of department 
consultants, process special ists. and suBject area ' 
specialists work with the accountability emit and local 
districts to help develop their, plans., including 
providing assistance in curriculum decisions and student 
assessments* ' 

New Jersey " • 

* * 

Beginning J[uly 1, 1982, a study was directed by the 
newly appointed commissioner pf education to review the 
organizational structure and administrative practices of 

,the New Jersey v State Department of /Education* As a 
result of this 'study, changes have been made -n the 
organisation of t^he department to ensure efficient and 
effective delivery of services to local, school 
districtsr* ^Essential J/, the new organisation is 
comprised of fewer managers and more professionals* The 
rdle as intermediate units was redefined for the state's 
21' county affices* in addition, three regional 
curriculum Service units were de^elojbed. The study of 
administrative practices called fo\^a review of the 
Public School Education Act of 1975, an 'act that defined 
the requirements for a thorough and efficient public 
school system* Department policy and procedure under 
this act emphasized strict compliance with law and 
regulation through Extensive monitoring by ?ta':e 

.department of education staff* It also, strc % *jly focused 
on pupil performance in minimum basic skills* 

As a result of the review of administrative practices, 
the efforts of the department 1 s/various organisational 
elements were redirected to focus on, the planning "* 
process cited in the Public School Education Act of 
1975* The policy of the department now centers *on: 1) 
encouraging local' school districts to plan more 
effectively; 2) having local school districts share 
information. about Successful instructional programs;*— 3) 
( eliminating annual state department of education 
monitoring of districts that have been determined to. 
have met the thorough and efficient requirements of law 
and regulation; and 4) directing more of the state's 
resources and assistance to local districts which have * 
identified needs* 

TV.e reviser policy of the department now requires 
districts to define needs and to set objectives for * 
meeting these needs through an annual planning process. 



while" defining the needs and setting the objectives is a, 
local responsibility, the state has responsibility for 
assisting lx>cal districts in this process by providing 
consultation and instruction in effective planning, as 
well as periodic progress checks and a year-end analysis 
of the district* s progress in implementing its plan. 

Three levels of assistance are available to assist local 
districts in the implementation of the planning process 
and the activities to meet ':he stated objectives. At 
the first level, there are 21 county offices of * > 

education that have the responsibility to help districts 
determine needs, set objectives and develop a plan of 
action to eliminate or reduce the needs. The county * 
offices will review and approve district plans and 
generally advise districts on other requirements of law 
and regulation.- The second level, which has been newly 
created, consists of three regional curriculum service 
units,* each serving a seven-county regiorf. These units 
have responsibility for distribution of curriculum 
products and 'programs and the delivery of necessary 
services- for curriculum developmert. The third level of 
assistance is located within the central offices of the 
department of education. The staff of these offices 
will be responsible for developing products and services 
to meet specific needs of districts as identified by 
managers at the first and second levels of assistance. 

Finally, since the process ultimately calls for higher 
achievement by pupils, a new statewide testing program 
is being developed. Instead of a state mandated test, 
districts may now select commercially published tests to 
measure pupil progress in the basic skills. In 
conjunction with this, the department of education will 
collect and analyze test data for grades 3 and 6 of the 
public schools and report its findings to the public. A 
new^and more rigorous test for pupils in grade 9 will be 
developed by the department to encompass skills required 
for reading, writing and mathematics. Beginning with 
the graduating, class of 1989, successful completion of 
the test will be squired of all pupils' to receive a 
high school diploma. 



New Mexico 

For the past five years, the department of education has 
made a concerted effbrt to iteview* local programs in 
every district for compliance with state regulations. 
This effort involves monitoring, technical assistance 
and follow-up monitoring . Districts are required to 
develop program plans, including curriculum development. 
Beginning with the 1983-84 .school year, districts must 
use a state-developed list of efcit competencies in their 
instructional programs. 
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in 1977, the state board of education adopted the Basic 
Skills Plan.. This testing program is required jo'f all 
students in the. loth grade and measures a student's, 
•ability to apply, basic skills to realistic problems. 
This te&t covers itBms such as problem solving; ^ 
computation;, reading and writing in areas of consumer \ 
economics, government and law, and occupational 
knowledge. An independent testing agency works \ith 
school districts to distribute, score avtd report results 
of the test. Although not a requirement for graduation, 
i is used as a proficiency endorsement on the high 
sc.i^ul diploma. Local districts also administer the 
CTBS in grades 3, 5 and 8;* results are used for local 
district planning and identification of problem' areas. 



New York 

The New York State Education Department has a long 
history of direct involvement with its students and 
-schools." Over the past few years the focus has been on 
programs that meet department objectives of (1) 
establishing standards,* {2) monitoring student 
achievement and (?) improving school effectiveness. It 
now has three major program's that forge a stronger 
school improvement link between the department and local 
schools and/school districts. * The first is the Regents 
Competency Testing Program begun in 1978. Under this 
program, mandated tests establish minimum competency 
standards for high school graduation in reading, writing 
antf mathematics, with checkpoints along the way in 
grades 3, 6 and 8 or 9. Any student who is identified 
at these checkpoints as potentially having difficulty in 
passing the Regents Competency Tests must be given 
remedial help. The second is the Resource Allocation 
Plan which reprganized the department's staffing , 
planning and technical assistance structures to better 
identify which schools* in. the state need which resouf^ 
and t6 coordinate the delivery of federals state, local 
and regional resources'. Schcrols with achievement trend 
data below" state expectations may request assistance. * 
Department staff members assigned to schools give the 
building principals a direct link to all state education 
agency technical assistance resources. Thi£ 'enables 
administrators and teachers in individual schools to 
work directly and indirectly with education department 
personnel to plan, develop/ implement and evaluate 
programs for the schools that^ wi 11 ' prepare students to 
meet the Regents Competency Testing Piogram standards. 

The third program is the Secondary School Registration 
program that implements the regents* authority to set\ 
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and ,enfo£ce minimum standards for high schools* High 
schools in New York cannot issue diplomas unless 
registered, andjunior and senior high schools are 
visited evefy five years to'ensure compliance with 
regulations and to ensure that they are providing' , 
minimum basic skills instruction and courses with 
acceptable levels of pupil retention* If not, the 
'department can refer school's- to regional or state 
res'ourcesand recommend 'changes in programs to bring 
them into compliance so that the schools may be 
registered* 

For the past six years, the Regents and the New. York 
Department of Education have conducted ^ re gional 
conferences across the state that have^focused on 
strengthening basic skills* The conferences in 1982 and 
1983 have focused on progress toward meeting the 
education goals that- were established by the Regents in 
1974 and ^actions that could be taken to better achieve 
the goals* Representatives from elementary and 
secondary education, postsecondary institutions, and 
business and industry have all participated in the 
conferences* This effort launched a long-term project 
""through which the Regents and the department will 
examine goals and actions for elementary and secondary 
education, with public hearings to be held in the fall 
of 1983 and a 'comprehensive proposal for education 
reform scheduled for completion in 1984* 



North Carolina 

North Carolina 1 "!* support for school , improvement from the 
department of public instruction is provided through 
teams of consultants from eight regional service 
centers, organized to aicj local districts and schools* 
These centers are staffed Kith department; specialists * - 
and consultants with expertise, for example, in staff 
development, child nutrition, exceptional children, 
curriculum development, vocational education and 
community/school relations* The centers hold workshops, 
help write grant proposals 4 and help develop local 
district plans and budgets* A Principals' Institute, 
which conducts its training and technical assistanfce 
functions largely through-the regional centers , focuses 
on principals 1 needs including time management and 
performance appraisal* Most of the state education 
agency's services provided to local school districts are 
delivered through, these centers — branches of the 
department of public instruction, not intermediate 4 
units* 
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The state also tests students as they move through 
school; in J978, qt the initiative of the governor, it 
began to administer, d competency test in grade 11; 
passing this test is required for high school 
graduation. For students who fail the ^st, a sta£e 

^compensatory education and remediation program was 
created. A, criterion- j^ferenped test in grades i and 2/ 

, and a norm-referenced test in grades 3, 6 and' 9 also are 
given annually, primarily for local district planning 
and assessment purposes- * * * 

Two -district in the state are^now participating in a 
pilot project that* lengthens the school year to 200 days 
and extends classroom time to geVfen hours each day. The 
plan vs voluntary and stat£ funds Ji^ve.tofeen ^appropr iated 4 
td implement it*. • 

■ 

Investment in education improvement: was a cornerstone of 
the governor's economic development Vlan * including the 
minimum competency test.' He can now guarantee companies 
that all h^gh scfeool graduates will have competency in 
specific basic skills. In^addition, the mission of the 
community college system has been focusted jon training in 
labor market sk-ills needed by- employers in high 
technology industries/ which the governor is encouragirfg 
to Aiove to the state.. The overall program shows how a 
state education system and a scho'ol improvement program 
can be part of a* broader political goal — ^ in' this case, 
_ Statewide economic {tevelopment. 

■ ■ * * * 

* 1 North Dakota 

North Dakota 1 ^ approach to school improvement stresses 
enhanced accreditation standards, curriculum 
coordination and an instructional program designed to 
track individual student pxpqxess throughout, his stay in 
the school system. The state has a school approval 
statute mandating that schools meet minimum'standards. 
The revised accreditation standards are, voluntary and „ 
provide opportunities for schools to concentrate on 
school improvement procedures. Accreditation with 
commendation _rt quires the development* of a school 
improvement plan:, (1) planning, (2) self- study, (3) 
out-of-di strict team visitation, <-and (4) validation 
methods and a follow-up p_lan\ Parents and community 
^members must >aJLso be involved. For the 1982*83 scttool 
yearV about 3(TeJLementary schoqls were in various stages 
of developing and implementing plans and it is expected 
that secondary schools wilt-join in th,e effort the 
following year. 
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in .1982, the department of education established a 
statewide curriculum council* made up of district 
educators to coordinate curriculum development in the 
state. Although the state does not mandate curriculum, 
the department does develop guidelines and provides 
* assistance' to tjhe districts* in their curriculum 
development activities. ■ 

tteing Chapter 2 funds, the state department of" education 
preated a student- focused .initiative,. Each Student 'is 
Special, whifch is based oh three premises: (1), each 
student is uhique, (2) rural education has significant 
potential for the delivery of learning experiences and 
(3)c rural .parents should share in a partnership role in 
education -decision making. The project was piloted In 
the 1982*83 school year in 12 predominantly rural 
■ schools and 12 more schools will participate in the 
1983-84 school year. The project creates a ' ■ 
parent/ faculty team for each student, establishes 
learning .objectives and evaluates the progress of the , . 
student . throughout * the instructional process* The state 
,,has designed documents and processes for implementing \ 
the project and provides training to both faculty and 
parents* 

* - * # 

Additionally, North Dakota has announced ^new graduation 
requirements in English/language arts and mathematics to 
be phased -in oyer the next three years "and has increased 
- the length of the school day to address time, on task* 
.The department, along with schools and school* 
districts^ are developing alternatives to brinb school 
dropouts back into some form of learning experience* 

. * ' Qhio 

, Ohio has loncj been committed to improving public 

education and the state department of education has 
evidenced its commitment to educational ' exqtellence by 

r designating 1983 as' "Ohio's ¥far of Educational 

0 Excellence for All.'* A numbejc of improvement strategies 

havtf been^ initiated oh'a statewide level, frirst, the 
state provides inservice training dollars to local 
districts for the purpose of upgrading . teaching skills. 
> Second, administrators no longer receive lifetime 

certificates after a course of study. New courses or 
«fo£mal coursework ar^ needed to maintain certification. 
Third, the state has made significant changes in its 
high school graduation requirements. The requirements 
\ were rewritten to emphasize outcome-basfed skills and 
competencies, rather than simply measuring inputs. An ' 
extra unit of mathematics was adde£ to increase high 
school graduation^ requirements to 17 credits. To help. 



implement these new standards, the department is in the 
process of developing 15 ngw j^tate curriculum guides. 
Finally, a' student competency test is now required, in, ^ 
part r , as a support for the new high school graduation 
standards and as a check on promotion from elemental to 
middle to high school. The tests dre state mandated but 
locally developed, and cover* reading and mathematics. 
Students must be tested. three times during their years 
in school, . once during grades 1-4, grades 5-8 and grades 
9-12. The tests identify student competency and 
-intervention programs for students whose performance ( ; 
falls short of the required standards. 

■ * * ' ^ 

in addition to the above strategies^ the department has * 
initiated a major school improvement program, in 1982, 
100 local districts participated in the program; 500*300 
districts are expected to participate this year.' The 
program draws upon the effective schools research of the 
late Ron Edmonds, a University of Michigan professor of 
education administration. The department has identified 
seven critical elements of an effective sdhools program: 
(1) a clear school mission, (2) strong building level , g 
■instructional leadership, (3) high "expectations for, 
students and staff, (4) frequent monitoring of student 
progress, (5) a positive learning climate, ^.(6) 
sufficient opportunities for learning,, e\g., time on 
task and (7) parent and community involvement. The 
basis of this program is that all students can learn the 
basic skills necessary to succeed at the next level of 
learning. A key factor i$ the focus on developing an 
effective schools program 'at the building level; 
However, all actions are codrftSjaate^d through district 
superintendents. Local districts and schools volunteer 
to participate in the program which is viewed 3s a cost 
effective program at the lofcal level. J 

The effective schosols program is. administered by the 
school improvement section of the Division of Equal 
Educational Opportunities within the department of 
education. Technical assistance is provided by school, 
improvement staff supported by- sta.te funding. The 
division is responsible for implementing desegregation 
in the state, but considers desegregation and effective 
schools as complementary rather .than separate 
objectives. The division normally concentrated its, v 
efforts pn urban schools; fcdwever, given the thrust 
toward improving schools, the division* works with all 
schools. When the programs are' developed in urban 
schools with high concentTatiQns of low income students, 
they tend to b^ called* effective schools programs 
(following strictly the research literature), but, when 
located in other types of schools, they are called 
school improvement programs. * 



As a highlight of the division's focus on effective 
schools; in 1982 the first annual Ohio Academy for 
School Improvement Strategies was created for 
principals* The Academy consisted of ^a week-long, 
summer, live-in confereape* Building level issues 
related to effective schools are emphasized* Elementary 
and secondary principals are both represented at the 
Academy. Due to its success, .it has been decdd'ed to 
hold the Academy on an annual basis. This success was 
demonstrated by the increase of almost 400% in ythe 
number of participants and school districts in*i983 as 
compared with 1982* 

Other divisions, such, as th^Divisioh of Educational 
Services (block f grant) antirthe Office of Inservice 
Education have provided school improvement activities at 
•the building level for teachers and administrators* 
ph^se initiatives on the part of the department of 
education demonstrates its commitment to promoting 
building level based school improvement programs for all 
Ohio schools* 



* * Oklahoma 

For the past few years, education improvement has been a 
major legislative policy issue* In 1980 the legislature 
passed a comprehensive teacher education bill that 
addressed teacher preparation, certification, competency 
testing* §ta£f developement and .establishment of the 
entry ye'ar assistance program for beginning teachers 
prior to certification* Iri 1981 the legislature passed 
HE ^1236, a ^ajor school finance reform that 
significantly increased school funding , targeting the 
bulk of the increase to higher teacher salaries* 

Additional .funding was us'ed by the department of 
education to develop-curriculum guides in all 
disciplines for all grade levels. These guides'are used 
by local schools and districts for curriculum planning 
and review* In 19-82 the legislature mandated that the 
basic skill areas of mathematics, science, language arts 
and citizenship education (sooial studies) *be taught in 
grades K-12* It also mandated that each school district 
shall annually review its curriculum .in the basic skill 
areas* The majidat6 required that each district complete 
the curriculum review by the end of the 1983*84 school 
year* A curric^ul^um review model was developed by the 
state department of education and schools have the 
option of utilizing this method or developing their own* 
The estate agency provides inservice on request to help 4 
school districts with the review profcess* Additionally, 
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the legislation mandates that each school district have 
a, written discipline policy on file that must be 
approved by t{ie local school board*' t 

Graduation requirements wer6 alsd increased due to this 
legislation* Graduating senio'rs in 1986-87 will be 
required to have 2 units of mathematics, 2 units of 
science, 1/2 unit of world history, 1/2 unit of Oklahoma 
history, 1 unit of American history, 4 units of language 
arts and 10 electives for graduation* This is an 
increase from 18 units to 20 units for graduation* 



Oregon 

Oregon's program of school improvement rests on 
state-required but locally developed student tests of 
competence in reading, writing, mathematics, speaking, 
listening; .reasoning;, on instructional programs that 
ipust be linked to individual student needs; and the use 
of achievement test data to monitor student progress and 
revise instructional strategies* * in 1974, * the Oregon 
State Board of Education adopted revised education 
standards requiring that instruction be based on student 
abilities and interests, with goal statements of 
expected studenjt jg^tcjDfles^and-* the charting of student 
progresirlh meeting those goals* in addition, each 
district is required to identify knowledge and skills at 
each grade level and to measure student progress, 
including reading, writing and mathematics* These 
actions reflect the approach in which the state, sets 
down certain general requirements but^allows the 
districts full authority over the design of the 
instruments and tools. to comply with the state mandates* 
Current policy deliberations center on inq: erased state 
insistence that local control be exercised in student 
performance areas and taking necessary action to assure 
achievement* 

Current state priorities for improvement include a 
review of both the state goals for learning, and the 
'state standards for schools* Plans are underway to 
modify the state accreditation system to focus primarily 

.on school improvement with most compliance reviews 
conducted by exception* in addition, efforts have begun 
to reexamine science and social studies curriculum as 

.the basis for further work in state and local 
assessment* 

Statewide efforts continue in the development of 
improved teacher education in preservice, at indujtion 
and for continued professional. development* Primary 
efforts have been to encourage teacher education 



curriculum to be fooused on teacher- and school-based 
needs, to provide support systems for teachers new to 
positions and to examine the desirability and 
feasibility of a fifth year internship. 

Pennsylvania 

r - The Pennsylvania school improvement program is a , 

broad-based, comprehensive program requiring the 
development of a long-range plan for school improvement 
at both the district and building levels. The plan is 
designed to cover a five-year period and is structured 
around school practices in five major areas: education 
progranfs and services/ district management, personnel 
development community/staff involvement and nbndistrict 
support services. Districts assess current conditions 
and programs, identify key areas for improvement and 
develop plans to make those improvements.* Goals and 
services should\be closely aligned with the state's 12 
quality goals ofi education which suggest , student 
outcomes and competencies. 

i . ■ . 

Each district* s long-range plan requires evaluation at 
t two junctures — la midpoint progress report and an 
end-of-cycle evaluation report. The final report may be 
used by the district to apply for "registration," a 
department process culminating in formal tecognit iofi of 
the districts efforts; This' process assists the 
department in publicly recognizing that the maj^r 
outcomes of school improvement — (1) increased growth 
in student achievement, (2) a systematic approach to 
district management and (3) effective use of community 
and nondistrict resources — have been accomplished. 
Additionally, when districts enter the schcrol 
improvement pfocess, $1.00 per child is awarded to the * 
district to help of f set' the costs of long-range planning 
preparation, h * , [ 

The department of education has prepared a series of 
guides to assist districts in each phase of plan 
development and uses some 150 staff volunteers as field 
representatives to participating districts in brokering 
services of the department and facilitating the 
completion of th£ long-range plan, it has also 
organized a large percentage of its personnel and 
technology resources as a department technical 
assistance system. This has been combined with 
technical assistance from intermediate units and a 
"pairing* relationship" process with institutions of 
higher education* Additionally, the department 
maintains & resource system to provide instructional and 
training materials, a personnel file, a data bank and 
descriptions of effective projects. 
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A Rhode Island 

The Rhode Island approach to school improvement has as 
its focal point an "umbrella" program called the Basic 
Education Program. It was initiated two years ago as an 
effort to describe the basic curriculum and support 
programs that should be available to each student. More 
recently, by legislative mandate, the department of 
education was required to develop such a manual for 
local distL^t use. The manual is in the final phases 
of developmei, u and public hearings will take place in 
the fall of 1983.,. The final manual will be used as 
regulations, and approval of schools 1 programs will be 
tied to these regulations. 

Several other school improvement activities will be < 
incorporated rnto the Basic Education Program. These 
include the Local Planning and Assessment Process, which 
is a long-range effort at school improvement activities 
that involves educators, students and the community in 
planning, implementing and evaluating education programs 
in the local district. The department of education 
focuses its technical' assistance efforts on 
capacity-building by offerings test item bank, a state 
developed model reading program, written guides and 
manuals, and other technical services. Also' to be 
incorporated is the coordinated curriculum project, 
which is designed to assist school districts assess the 
degree to which their* curriculum is coordinated, and to 
make improvements based on this .assessment. 

The Rhode Island State Facilitator Center also provides 
literature, conferences, workshops and training to 
schools wishing to adapt or adopt National Diffusion 
Network programs. 

Student testing is on a sample district basis. A 
norm-referenced test is given in grades 4, 6 and 8 in 
reading, mathematics, language and work study skills. A 
life skills test, which measures the ability to apply 
these basic skills, is given in grades 8 and 10. The 
results of these tests provide a statewide picture of 
student progress for the department of education and are 
used as a guide for state policy decision making. 

A standing committee of local school district and 
postsecondary education personnel, entitled the Joint 
Committee on School and. College Articulation, began to 
address cooperation* anjL', coordination between high school 
and postsecondary eclucatidn* As a result, regulations 
in the following areas were adopted: (1) communication 
mechanisms between the education levels; (2) increased 



course requirements if' students are college bound; {3) 
requirements that schools specify and measure 
competencies for gr^duatioh; (4), better programs and 
policies for concurrent enrollment; and (5) requirements 
that postsecondary institutions specify course and 
competency requirements for entrance to the institution* 



South Carolina is focusing its education improvement 
efforts on student assessment and a new effective 
schools program. The Education Finance Act of 1977 
mandated the establishment of, school level citizens 
advisory councils for the purpose" of providing input 
into the school planning process. Additionally, the 
Finance Act -requires that school districts participate 
in the statewide testing program a& prescribed by the . 
state board of education.* The required program involves 
the administration of a standardized nprm-referenced 
achievement battery in grades 4, 7 and 10. 

The Basic Skills Assessment Act, enacted, in 1978, 
required the Establishment o*f common curriculum 
objectives in reading, mathematics and writing in grades 
K-12. The legislation also established a state Basic 
Skills Advisory Commission and mandated a readiness test 
at the beginning of grade 1; criterion-referenced tests 
in reading and mathematics at the end of. grades 1, 2, 3, 
6, 8 and 11; and writing tests in grades 6, 8 and 11. 
The test results arts used*for evaluating student 
progress toward meeting the currictilujiL objectives and 
for identifying students needing remedial assistance. 



The effective schools program utilized -Ehepe two 
preceding efforts as the initial step in developing a 
pilot program in five districts In 1982* The objective 
of the program is to devel/op seven characteristics of 
effective schools, as identified in the effective 
schools research. Results are now being evaluated and 
the program is expected to expand to additional 
distrd&ts in 1983-84. Os;ing existing state and district 
money, the department of 'education will assist schools 
to identify their strong/ and weak areas, using tests 
score results as the ma^n criteria or by focusing on any 
area which the school feels needs strengthening and in 
implementing effective schools components. The 
department is using the "Indicators of Quality Schools 11 
diagnostic. instrument developed by Colorado. 

The department of education is now developing an 
Assessment Center Program based on the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals' (NASSP) 
project. The primary purpose of the program is to 



South Carolina 
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improve the quality of education leaders at the school 
building level. Operated by the department of 
education", the prograqi will assist districts and schools 
in the selection of School principals/ with an emphasis, 
on management and administrative skills'. Each candidate 
will be evaluated by assessors who havebeen trained by 
fclASSP and will begdp assessing potential principals in 
the 1983-84 schgpiAyear. 

• South Dakota 

South Dakota began a series of new efforts over the^past 
few years that focus on effective schools, and 
curriculum and leadership development.- The current 
Local Field Si te^ Program, sponsored by state, Chapter 2 
and some local funds, is designed to address" a vide 
range of school improvement priorities. Participating 
schools u£ili2e the research o,n effective schools as it 
relates to curriculum and instruction, parent and 
commupity support, decision making, organisation and 
management, and staffing and staff development. These 
efforts are geared toward in-depth development and .take 
place throughout the year with concentrated work during 
the" summer; Curriculum guides and .standards of * 
exc^p^pETrfSe are — liable to all schools to use in local 
curriculum dev ^tsnent. 

Statewide leadership development efforts are also 
addressed through 12 regional workshops that are planned 
and /implemented by local planning committees in 
conjunction with permissive legislation for two 
inservice days as paft of the school calendar. In 
addition, eight special education cooperatives have been 
formed so that local school districts can meet priority 
needs of schools that participate in the cooperatives. 
South Dakota has also expanded the 
tbchnology*-in- education initiative. 



Tennessee / * 

Thf governor has proposed the comprehensive Better 
Schools Program to the legislature and has asked for a 
one-cent sales tax* increase to implement it. ,The ¥ * 
proposal is an effort to integrate many programs already 
in place and to create new ones that will promote an 
improved and effective education system in the state. 
The program consists of 10 itjajor initiatives: (1) a 
teacher designed basic skills curriculum, (2) a computer 
skills curriculum for 7th and 8th grade students, (3) 
kindergarten for all children, (4) increased mathematics 
and science credits for high school graduation, (5)' , 
spfecial summer schools for gifted junior and senior high 
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school students, (6), alternative schools for students 
who disrupt class, (7) a redefined secondary vocational 
education curriculum, (8) realignment of vocational and 
technical institute governance under the state board of 
regents, (9) create centers of excellence at 
universities to support teaching and research, and (TO) 
development of master teacher and master administrator 
programs. This last initiative is an incentive pay 
system for teachers and administrators to attract and 
retain the best teaching professionals, _ * 

In November 1981, as* part of a state department of 
education reorganization^ nine district service centers 
began to function as technical assistance teams 
providing services to local school systems. This 
leadership role reflected an effort to bring resources 
closer to the system g and school levels, The centers 
have no monitoring or regulatory functions; three 
separate regional team^ function in that capacity, * The 
creation of these centers occurred simultaneously with 
the development of a set of statewide school improvement 
strategies and requirements. First, all systems are 
required to develop annually a school* improvement plan. 
These plans must include system efforts, t^o improve 
instruction as they relate to curriculuiri, staff L 
development and community/parent involvement. Second, 
in 1979* the legislature and state board of education* 
mandated that teacher inserv^ice education programs V 
should be p^rt of., and dirjecstly related to, t£e overall 
system plan. Third, Basic SKlUs First, a curriculum 
program identifying basic skills in reading and 
mathematics for grades 1-8 was* developed by teachers and 
is now available to all schools. Mastery tests are* 
provided to measure pupil progress, tfn inservice 
training program was developed^to implement this 
systematic approach to basic skills instruction, and a 
computer managed instruction program was written to be 
used as a record-keeping aid for teachers. 
Additionally, the Computer Skills Next prejrani, which 
will require computer literacy instruction in grades 7 - 
and 8, is being piloted in 14 scliopl systems,* Fourth, 
various advisory committees have been formed to study , 
eValuhtion pi? is as Required by th€j state board of 
education', and statewide and, local school system testing 
programs. These committees aVe composed of staff from 
the state department \of education, local school systems 
and institutions of higher education, 
* 

A commissioners discretionary fund using stste* dollars 
has been made available to assist schools'in curriculum 
improvement and instruction based.on needs identified in 
the instructional improvement plan, inservice plan or 
local needs assessment. These grants may be used, for 
example, to acquire consultants to work with the local 
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school in curriculum improvement activities, for 
assistance in implementing a school or classroom 
, improvemen , model, for assistance in planning and 
evaluating curriculum* A project* to provide incentives 
for school improvement, the incentive funding Project, 
is being piloted in 12 school systems* Incentive awards 
are based on measured gains of student proficiency or 
percentage of students performing above a certain level 
and are'given to the school to be distributed as 
determined by the school faculty* 

Tfexas * 

_ln Texas, school improvement activities have been * - 
closely tied with revised accreditation standards %hat 
wert established for the 1977-78 school year* Based on 
tfre belref that accreditation could assure responsive 
educational improvement, the state requires- school 
districts to submit a five-year plan identifying .their 
education neeis afid program priorities* Bach district 
that has grades K-12 must offer a well-balsnced 
^curriculum thav includes English and other * languages, 
.mathematics, science, health, physical education, fine 
arts, social studies, economics (with emphasis op the 
free enterprise system and_i tslhenefd-ts) , business and 
vocational education/ ancf Texas and U*S* hLstory* The 
state board of education is in the process of defining 
the essential elements for each of the subject areas and 
determining the grade levels at which the essential 
elements wilL be taught* The elements will provide an 
essential core curriculum for all 1100 school districts 
in the state* Implementation will begin tfith the 
1984-85 school year* The Texas Education Agency will 
monitor u these efforts and offer techn ical assistance 
primarily through 20 education service centers* These 
centers aid the districts in meeting the accreditation 
requir^ nents by teaching districts how to assess their 
programs and curriculum problems and how *:o solve tftem* 

in addition, the Agency/ has implemented the Basic Skills 
Project to assist low-achieving districts in improving 
the delivery of instruction* The project is based on 
certain premises; (1) the classroom teacher is the 
basic unit foi; delivery of instruction; (2) supportive 
personnel are responsible to thfe classroom teacher ; and 
(3) the principal has the overall responsibility to 
grovide instructional leadership* . Using <the effective 
schools and teaching research, effective school 
practices have bpefl identified — materials, resources, 
training and funding ate made available to the education 
service centers to provide assistance to these 
districts* 



In-the 1984-85 school year "the state will initiate a 
special pilot project to train elementary and middle 
school principals. This project will focus on 
management instruction, the evaluation and counseling of 
teafchers, and the management of time. * iftirther, pilot 
projects in mathematics and seience -teaching have been 
directed by the 68th Legislature and will be conducted 
during the 1984-85 biennium. 

A^student .competency test is administered for basic 
skills assessment purposes in grades 3, 5 and 9 in the - 
subject areas of reading, mathematics and composition. 



Utah 

The Utah school improvement initiative has a curriculum 
focus. It is based on the state Curriculum Framework, a 
model for curriculum development that grew out of a 
comprehensive study conducted in the late 1960s 
involving educators, students and citizens in the 
identification of goals for education. The model 
outlines the procedure for using the content of each 
subject area as a vehicle for acquiring life-coping 
skills, rather than emphasizing the content krjowledge in 
specific Subject areas as an end in itself. Department 
curriculum specialists work with the local districts to 
help them develop a course of study, objectives and 
guidelines, inservice activities and assessment 
strategies. The skill areas addressed are: language 
(reading, writing, speaking, listening) , arithmetic, 
democratic governance, consumerism and problem solving. 
Local districts are required to develop or select 
student competency tests and set cut-off scores in th»se 
five skill areas. The tests are used .as a high school 
graduation requirement and for identifying students 
needing remediation. Grade levels tested are determined 
by local districts. 

The state board of education is currently reviewiia v iigh 
school graduation requirements and curriculum 
expectations for elementary, junior high and middle 
schools. This effort has been stimulated by decent 
reports such as *A Nation at Risk." The review is 
expected to be completed by October 1983 ?nd it is 
anticipate^ that high school graduation requirements and 
other curriculum expectations will be increased. 

Nearly $1 million was awarded to locaf districts during 
the 1982-83 school year to support state board of 
education initiatives in the areas of productivity 
studies, technology projects and inservi-ce activities 
for principals and mathematics teachers. 
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Vermont * t 

Over i:he past few yeayrs, several school improvement 
initiatives have begun in Vermont including new school 
approval standards to 'be implemented in' the fall of 
1984 ,/ dissemination programs., and an ongoing process of 
assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of Vermont 
schools* % mandated, ongoing program in student basic 

"competency testing in the local schools is now in its 
sixth year, with students being tested in reading, 
yrriting, listening/ mathematics and reasoning- In the 
past year a department reorganization c has created five 

, regional technical assistance teams. Curriculum , 
consultants within the department have been assigned to 
provide curriculum assistance 'to districts and to 
provide a link*between the department and the local 
districts. * «, 

Using' funding from the state, the University of Vermont 
and lo^al school districts, the effective schools 
research from both the national "base and the 
locally-developed base is beginning to be implemented in 
many districts,,. % With the initiative coming from the 
districts, teams are sent' to \a School Improvement 
Institute, a combined " effort of the department of 
education and the University <of Vermoht to be trained in 
implementing effective practices. The program has been 
in place for three years and, often, district personnel 
who have been, implementing a successful effective 
schools project" will conduct the workshops. 

The department of education also offers three successful 
dissemination/ adoption assistance programs for Vermont 
. educators. Since 1974, the Resource Agent-. Program* has 
been operating as a way to disseminate successful 
education practices. Administered through' the 
department of education, teachers and administrators who 
have developed a special activity, program, method or 
skill that has been successfully tested, are given 
special workshop training, then become available to 
offer support, in the form of school-site visits and 
workshops', to. schools that atre in the process of 
developing an idea into an effective education practice. 
The department also provides a Vexmont-developed 
collection o{ education resources to all educators. The 
Vermont Educational Research Base serv.es a collection 
and linkage function)' and materials include practices, 
products, methods and classroom techniqiies, and human 
resources that have originated and been developed in the 
state. ^ Last, the ERIC data base provides access to 
numerous education programs, practices, exemplary 
programs and research. 
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Virginia ' 

Virginia r s school improvem4nt efforts have their basis 
in a constitutional mandate called the Standards of 
Quality* Begun in 1972, the standards are revised every 
two ye£rs by the. general assembly* Schools are 
monitored for compliance with the state-mandated 
Standards, of Quality: basic skill's, career preparation, 
special education*, gifted .and talented, alternative 
education, responsible* Student conduct, personnel, staff 
preparation . and development, testing and measurement,, 
accreditation and school evaluation, planning and public 
involvement, and policy manuals* in .addition, the state 
school funding formula is tied directly to these- 
standards* 

Under the Standards of Quality* criterion-referenced 
.tests are required in grade's 1-6 to measure the progress 
of students in achieving basic skills* Learning 
objectives have, been or are being developed in language 
arts, mathematics, science, foreign languages,, social 
.studies, health and physical education, and other * 
subjects* State-Designed assessment \_ests in language 
arts and mathematics will be f jeld- tested in 1983-84. 
Additionally", norm-ref erericed tests are administered 
statewide in grades 4, 8 and 11; minimum competency 
tests also are requited, for high school' graduation* 

More rigorous accreditation standards, effective in 
1984-85, will increase the number of units required for 
high school graduation from 18 to 20, including 2 units 
of math, 2 of science, and 1 unit of either mathematics 
or science* An optional "advanced studies*' program will 
require 22 units of credit for graduation/ including 3. 
units each in mathematics and science, and 3 units in a 
foreign language* OEher ^requirements call for more 
demanding instructional programs in" the schools, 
stronger iristructional leadership in* school and 
classroom, and greater invblvement in education on the < 
part of parents, business leaders and other citizens. 

A recently launched Rural School Effectiveness Project, 
serving 22 schtfol division^ with a total of about 61,000 
students, is intended to help small localites implement 
research on ef^c^tive schools and teaching, and 
strengthen instructional programs in rural schools* 
During the 1983-84 school year,- teams of educators, 
composed of department of education ''taff members and ' 
college and university personnel, will serve as 
consultants to the school divisions* 
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Washington- ' 

The Basic Education Act of .197*7,. which 'was the 
programmatic /complement to the 1977 school finance 
refomi bill,/ requires 'all* local school districts to 
develop curriculum options and student assessment 
procedures 4nd- specifies* programmatic requirements 
districts must meet as a condition to receive state 
funds. A student learning objective? law specifies that 
districts must establish student learning objectives in 
all subject areas in every grade, and that achievement 
assessments must be made annually- The state monitors 
10% *of the schoojLs*each' yea'r for compliance. The '* ' 
process pf curriculum development involves, parent', 
teacher "and administrator committee? in an effort to 
encourage parental participation and support of student 
academic efforts. Statewide workshops for parents and f 
administrators provide strategies for yelping* parents 
participate in their^child's academic Experience. 

In 1978, a Task Force for School Accrfeditation developed 
alternative accreditation procedures to address program 
improvement and the new, voluntary k-12 accreditation 
program has been in placfe since the 1981-82* school year* 
Although schools and districts may still becopte 
accredited through "standards-only" procedures/ the new, 
procedures provide a method of establishing a 
locally-initiated improvement plan. Schools may, opt 'to 
initiate a self-study (requiring extensive staff and 
community involvement) to develop a needs assessments 
profile and, using the assessment results, establish 1 an t 
instructional improvement plan. The department of 
education approves the plan, provides orientation and 
inservice training activities, fcnd other technical 
assistance to schools who are developing plans. An 
extensive set of resource materials is, provided by the * 
department for help in developing process and outcome 
models. 

A state capacity-building/dissemiriation project is now 
in its fourth year, providing research results, model 
programs and other information to 'staff of the st^te 
agency, the nine educational service districts and local 
school districts. The project, financed largely from (i 
/state funds, ^coordinates information from f the Washington 
Library Network, labs and centers, as well as conducting 
computer searches on. request. 

* ' * * " 

The department of public instruction has conducted an 
extensive statewide survey in an attempt to pinpoint 
• citizen and educator concerns about edijcation. Three 
high priority areas were identified — oral , and written 
communication, student motivation and discipline, and 
computer technology. A task force in each area has been 
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formed to develop *p r °9 rains and suggest alternative state 
policies in the priority areas- A major" study of 
discipline in' the schools has been conducted, ,the 
results of which will be, availably in the fall of the . 
1983-84 school year. 



West~Virginia 

A Master Plan for Public Education : was developed by an 
*adviso T £y committee of laymen and professionals appointed 
by the West Virginia Board of Education, which approved 
the plan in January 1903. The state supreme court, 
which had overturned the school fin^ncfe system of the 
state, had mandated af document with high quality 
educational standards and facilities and for an 
equitable method of financing : th6 public schools of West 
Virginia.' The plan, to bfe reviewed and updated ev^ry 
four years, identifies and describes the!:elements of a t 
thorough , and Efficient system of education as {1) high 
quality educational programs and services; (2) required 
administrative -and instructional^ practices, personnel, 
facilities, and materials, supplies^nd equipment; (3) 
possible methods of fundings; and accountability 
measures needed to Assure the public that r a thorough and 
efficient systfem of .education is being provided students 
enrolled in the public schools of West Virginia. Also 
in X9B*i the statfe legislature provided $750,000 to 
establish, a. .microcomputer network for 1 7. public 
vocational schools. 4 Tfhi*s amount will be supplemented 
wi'fch $600,000 of Appa.Jjachia Regional Commission funds. 
The computer network is designed so that it can be 
expanded to include additional vocational schools and * 
-can also be used *©r regular and special education * 
instructional, programs. ^ * 'X 

^ - " ( 
Legislation was passed in 1981 requiring the West 
Vi^giftia Department of Education to develop minimum ' 
standards for quality education and requiring each 
school district to develop an annual plan for school 
improvement that addresses locally identified needs. 
The department will review plans annually. Every fourth 
year, an on-site. review will be conducted to verify 
compliance with the standards and to review the 
district's school improvement plan. This review will, * 
determine the district status for each county — full 
approval, substantial full approval, probation, 
nonapprov^al . Technical assistance will be provided for 
remediation if necessary. \ Each district must also set 
aside, three noninstructional days' each school year for 
(Continuing education activities. Each district must , 
establish a continuing education council to assess needs 
and to wtite a district plan that will be reviewed by * 
the department qf, education . ' 



In the area o£ curriculum, Vfest Virginia has initiated 
or has completed: " specification o£ learning outcomes 
and learning objectives' f5r all content areas in early 
childhood , middle childhood and adolescent education; 
development, implementation and evaluation of 
competency-based staff development packages in reading; 
replication and evaluation of the Stallings classroom 
management model; replication, implementation and 
evaluation of Teacher Expectations Student Achievement 
project (TESA); design, development, implementation and ■ 
evaluation of a computer-assisted mathematics 
laboratory; design, development, implementation and 
evaluation of ,a Chicago mastery learning project in 
reading; design and implementation of systematic m&del 
for Istaff development packages in curriculum 
'development; design pf a competency^based staff 
development package for the implementation of nev; 
curriculum in the content areas; initiation of the 
development of an education program development model 
that brings together special and regular educators for 
the benefit of exceptional children; design and * 
implementation of a" statewide .computer i2ed. textbook . 
adoption and use reporting system; implementation of a 
supervised entry level guidance program (fifth year; 
on-site supervision) \ development of . 1 
oBjective-referenced tests based on reading learning 
outcome^ and learning objectives; and implementation of 
a statewide model for competency-based staff 
development. 



* Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's education improvement effprts £ocus on a 
general school improvement project emphasizing 
curriculum and student programs* Revised 
state-developed curriculum guide^ will be available in 
1985; Assistance in the use of the guides will be 
available 'through training sessions at locaj* sites' artd 
at the 12 newly-restructured regional centers"* The 
guides will serve as*an important instructional link to 
student testing* i 

The voluntary criterion-referenced testing program [in - * 
reading, mathematics and language arts is" administeted 
at three grade levels v ih grades 1-10* Using the 
curriculum guides and a .state-provided test item bank'as 
a base, schools may choose a state-developed test, buy a 
commercially developed teit or develop their own test* 
The resglts of the test are used for planning and 
evaluation in the local districts. The. second testing 
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program; is a pupil assessment in grades 4-12. TKe 
results are used for statewide measures of student 
performance. 1 . 



Wyoming 

Wyoming's schooX improvement efforts focus largely oil a 
brokering - system- of assistance to local districts and 
, staff development. The department of education has 
created state regions and assigned department staff 
to work wrth the districts in. all areas of , education. 

Although curriculum developnent is a locai district 
activity, the department requires a needs assessment 
from each,/district indicating what the local needs are 
and a long-range plan indicating' how th$y wiil address 
those needs. Districts may use a state-developed model 
of assessment or develop their own model.* The 
assessment and plan are part of Wyoming' s" accreditation * 
standards.; In tfee spring* of 1984V the department will * 
be administering the NAEP assessment instrument in 
reading and writing to 9-, 11-, and 17-year-olds. The> 
results will be reported to the superintendent and used 
for planning purposes within the\department . 

Additionally, the department of education underwrites 
administrator's workshops .throughout the year, Th^se 
workshops- pre presented by department staff, outside 
consultants/ 1 " and local district staff. K 

In the summer of 1983, * the superintendent of public 
instruction created a blue ribbon panel comprised of- * 
education and business leaders to assess the, quality and 
goals pf education in the state. Among issues to be 
addressed are:^ state expectations of education, f 
business/education alliances and boundary issues between 
secondary &nd postsecondary education. It is expected 
that the first report will be available in 1984. 
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